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FOREWORD 


certain Japanese lady told us recently that she often received letters from 

American friends asking her about the attitude of Japanese people 

towards America. “America,” they say, “has given ungrudging aid to 
Japan since the war in all kinds of ways, and the defence of Japan has been 
carried out at the expense of the American taxpayer. Why, then, does there 
seem to be an increase in anti-American feeling in Japan of late?” Our American 
friends, in another words, are worried in case they have unwittingly offended 
us, and, as is natural for them, take the trouble to write asking for a frank 
explanation. Such being the case, we feel it is one of the tasks of the Japan 
Quarterly to give clear-cut answers to such questions in an attempt to clear 
the Japanese of the charge of being “incomprehensible.” 


We have tried in this issue, therefore, to present a frank account of © 


feeling towards America in present-day Japan. At the same time we also asked 
an American professor in Japan to let us have an article presenting the other 
side of case—that of Americans resident here. Unfortunately, however, he was 
prevented by illness from completing it in time for this issue. The observa- 
tions in this issue may, as a result, be somewhat one-sided, but we hope at 
least that they will help the fair-minded reader to understand better one of 
the problems facing the Japanese people at the present time. 
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Basic Trends 


Political 


T is a platitude that the course taken by the political and economic situation 
in any country is closely bound up with the international situation prevail- 
ing at the time. This is particularly true in the case of Japan; her domestic 

situation is particularly dependent on trends in the international situation, 
due to the peculiar position in which she finds herself of having concluded a 
treaty with America and the West as a whole, while at the same time there has 
been no similar treaty with the Soviet and other countries of the Communist 
bloc. 

Though this is perhaps not apparent on the surface, the political situa- 
tion in Japan during the last quarter of 1955 was no exception to this general 
rule, in that there loomed constantly in the background the changes in the 
international situation since the Big-Four Conference held in Geneva in the 
summer. One of the most important events in the political world during this 
period was the re-emergence as one single party of the Socialist Party, which 
had for four years been split into two, a Right-Wing Party and a Left-Wing 
Party. This unification, which incidentally, had the effect of hastening a 
coalition of the conservative parties, was, as far as the international situation 
was concerned, due basically without doubt to the easing of tension between 
America and the Soviet. The most important reason for the split in the party 
lay ultimately in a question of foreign policy—the question of whether or not 
to recognise the 1951 San Francisco Peace Treaty and the U.S.-Japanese Security 
Pact. Recently, however, when it was decided to unify the party and it became 
necessary to adjust the policies of the right and left wings, a compromise was 
reached with comparative ease on questions of foreign policy such as this. 
This was thanks to recent developments in international affairs. At the time 
of the San Francisco Conference, it must be remembered, the Korean war was 
at its height and, far worse, the situation seemed pregnant with the danger of 
another world war. 

To take another example, there has been a change recently in the 
activities of the Japanese Communist Party. It has abandoned its old tactics 
based on the idea of violent revolution, and adopted instead a more peaceful 
policy, while Nozaka Sanz6 and other leaders who had been in hiding have 
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come out into the open and begun to devote themselves to activities of a kind 
permitted by law. Such things are a very sensitive indication of the effect of 
the international situation as a whole—in short, of the Soviet “peace offensive.” 
They would also seem, if one looks ahead, to demand attention as factors likely 
to influence considerably, both directly and indirectly, the future political 
situation in Japan. 

The labour movement in Japan, led by the General Council of Japan- 
ese Labour Unions (Sohy6), likewise switched during the last quarter of 1955 
from the acute political struggle which it had been carrying on previously to 
an economic struggle concentrated on obtaining wage increases. This may be 
partly due, of course, to the recent favourable turn in the economic situation, 
but it is, nevertheless, due chiefly to a basic change in the situation as a whole, 
a change so basic that even the Communist Party has had to alter its tactics. 
The probability has arisen of an increasing blurring henceforth of the line 
separating the activities of the rank and file of the trade unions and of the 
lower strata of the Socialist Party from those of the lower ranks of the Com- 
munist Party organisation. This is likely to prove a serious problem in the 
future, one that has not arisen up to now. 

The progressive camp in Japan has thus organised itself and increased 
its power as a political force in a way hitherto unknown. In doing so it 
inevitably provided a stimulus to the conservative camp, which found itself 
obliged to press ahead with an amalgamation of the various conservative forces. 
This resulted in a movement aimed at forming a new conservative party by a 
merger of the existing Democratic and Liberal Parties and, as a result, a new 
conservative party came into existence on the 15th November, 1955. Since the 
Democratic Party (President, Hatoyama Ichir6) was the government party in 
power at the time, while the Liberal Party (President, Ogata Taketora) was 
an opposition party, there arose naturally a struggle for power on the question 
of whether the Cabinet should be headed by Hatoyama or Ogata. As a result 
of these internal differences the process of forming a new conservative party 
saw a bitter dispute between the two sides. They were finally unable to decide 
on a leader and hit on the unusual idea of setting up, as the highest authority 
in the new party, a committee made up of Hatoyama and Ogata with two 
further members from each of the two parties. 

The favourable turn taken in economic affairs during the period is 
clearly shown in the increase in exports and production, and in the fact that 
unemployment figures reached their peak and began to decline, while on top 
of this the country was favoured with a harvest of reputedly unprecedented 
proportions. This new economic situation is the other thing lying at the root 
of developments in the political world, for it has given Japan a sense of stability 
and security such as she has not known during the ten years since the end 
of the war. 

The new Japan Socialist Party held its inaugural meeting on the 13th 
September, 1955, with Suzuki Mosaburd (Committee Chairman of the Left- 
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Wing Socialist Party) as Committee Chairman of the new party, and Asanuma 
Inejiré (Chief Secretary of the Right-Wing Socialist Party) as Chief Secretary. 
The formation of the unified party involved the setting up by the two parties 
of joint party programme and policy committees aimed at resolving the dif- 
ferences between the two sides. The chief questions discussed were Japan's 
position in the international sphere, together with the steps necessary to be 
taken to ensure peace and independence, and also the question of the precise 
nature of any new Socialist Party. 

As has already been pointed out, the chief reason for the split between 
the right and left wings involved the San Francisco Peace Treaty and the 
Security Pact. The left wing opposed both alike, while the right wing approved 
of the Peace Treaty and opposed the Security Pact. In view of this state of 
affairs, the first thing to which the parties had to devote their attention was a 
consideration of Japan’s present status in international affairs. The Left-Wing 
Party claimed that Japan was an American dependency, and stressed that this 
relationship should ‘be terminated and Japan’s complete autonomy and _ in- 
dependence regained by revising the Security Pact, and that Japan should adopt 
a course of neutrality owing allegiance neither to the American nor to the 
Soviet bloc. The Right-Wing Party claimed that, whatever might be said about 
other questions, the Peace Treaty had in fact given Japan her independence; 
it urged further that though the Security Pact should be done away with in the 
event of the formation of a joint security system involving Japan, Japan’s basic 
attitude should be one of allegiance to the West as a means of resisting inter- 
national Communist forces. 

As a result of the arguments put forward by both sides, a compromise 
was reached, the new party’s interpretation of the situation being that, while 
Japan was an independent country, she was nevertheless subject to conditions 
imposed by America, both economically and militarily. They claimed, for 
example, that unfair agreements such as the Security Pact and the Administrative 
Agreement have given America a stranglehold on Japan. Both sides thus agreed 
that these conditions imposed by America should be done away with as far as 
possible and Japan’s autonomous status regained. As far as the nature of the 
new party was concerned, it was laid down that it should be a people’s party 
quite distinct from the Communist Party, the official idea being that it should 
seek the support of a wide section of the public, not only labourers and agri- 
cultural workers, but salaried workers and owners of medium and small enter- 
prises also. 

The main points of the new party’s basic declaration of policy made as 
a result of these decisions are given in a separate note at the end of this article. 

On the 20th September, 1955, the day before the new party’s inaugural 
congress, meetings were held by both parties to mark their dissolution. At these, 
questions were asked concerning the programme and policy of the new unified 
party. Within the Left-Wing Party attacks were made on the new party pro- 
gramme by Matsumoto Jiichiré and other extreme leftists, claiming that more 
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consistent stress should have been laid on the “four peace principles” (the 
maintenance of neutrality, opposition to rearmament, opposition to the grant- 
ing of military bases, peaceful relations with the whole world). They also 
attacked the new party's official policy, quoting the phrase “opposition to the 
present rearmament” and asking whether this meant that the party was not 
opposed on principle to rearmament as such. At the Right-Wing Party's 
meeting, extreme rightists such as Nishio Suehiro complained that the official 
party programme did not make sufficiently clear the division between it and 
the Communist Party. 

The Matsumoto Jiichiré faction was so vociferous on the question of 
party personnel also, that Suzuki Mosaburé and the other party leaders were 
forced in the end to ignore it and go ahead with forming the new party. The 
position of the Matsumoto faction may perhaps be likened to that of the Bevan 
group in the British Labour Party, though this is, of course, far from saying 
that it has as much influence as the latter. Be that as it may, the new Socialist 
Party, in that, for one thing, it is the product of a compromise between left 
and right, occupies a position rather right of the old Left-Wing party, and as 
a result relations have become somewhat strained between Committee Chair- 
man Suzuki and the Matsumoto group, which is far more extreme in its ideas 
than the Bevanites. 

Thanks to its unification, the power of the Socialist Party in the Diet 
has increased to 155 members in the House of Representatives and 70 members in 
the House of Councillors. It became thus second only to the Democratic Party, 
which has 184 members, the Liberal Party being third with 177 members (the 
total number of seats is 467). In the House of Councillors also it occupied 
second place, the Liberals being first with 90 seats, the neutral Ryokufikai third 
with 47 seats and the Democratic Party bringing up the rear with 25 seats 
(total number of seats 250). A glance at these figures gives one some idea of 
the reason for the conservatives’ haste in forming a new party; with the forma- 
tion of this party the balance of power which we have just seen was again 
altered, ‘for the new party created from the old Democratic and Liberal parties 
now has a strength of 299 in the House of Representatives. 

At the same time, however, there has been a marked increase in the 
possibility of a Socialist Government, though this is still a thing of the future. 
Committee Chairman Suzuki among others has already begun to emphasise 
loudly the party’s preparedness for shouldering the responsibilities of Govern- 
ment. They are already holding informal talks with the financial world, trying 
in this and in other ways to gain an understanding with the capitalists. What 
is most worthy of note is that in the matter of economic policy they have been 
stressing of late that they have no intention of nationalising vital industries 
overnight, nor do they intend to impose a controlled economy on the nation 
in matters of goods and capital—in short, that they intend to do things by 


stages. 
The Socialist Party in Japan, however, is poor in organisation, and it 
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cannot compete here with its English counterpart. At the General Elections 
it had the support of the intellectuals and workers, with the trade unions as 
its main prop, but the number of actual party members is extremely small, 
running only to some tens of thousands. It thus seems clear that the new 
Japan Socialist Party, whether it likes it or not, must in actual practice rely 
to a very large extent on the trade unions. 

The Communist Party now admits that its former extreme-!eftist ad- 
venturism was mistaken, and has come round once more to talking of itself 
as “a party loved by the people,” aiming thus to win the support of the masses. 
It realises that it cannot gain the trust of the people as a whole nor can the 
party’s strength be increased unless it gains favour with them by interesting 
itself in problems concerning their daily lives. Investigations by the Govern- 
ment departments concerned revealed that by the end of last year or the begin- 
ning of this the number of party members would probably be around 80,000, 
while the number of sympathisers would stand at about 400,000. 


The political situation being what it was, the Second Hatoyama Cabinet 
found itself in a great dilemma. Being from the outset a minority, unilateral 
Cabinet, it found it difficult to carry through its vital policies. The Soviet- 
Japanese negotiations in London are one example of this. The Liberal Party 
was extremely dissatisfied with the Hatoyama Cabinet’s handling of foreign 
affairs and opposed it vigorously on the grounds that it had made important 
concessions to the Soviet on territorial and other questions. The Liberals 
attacked the Cabinet on the Philippine reparations issue likewise, claiming 
that its action in committing Japan to a figure of $800,000,000 was “the height 
of rashness and improvidence.” The Hatoyama Cabinet was left completely 
at a loss in the face of such criticisms from within its own conservative camp. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu and Minister of Agriculture and Forestry 
K6no visited Washington in August, the purpose being to explain Japan’s pre- 
sent situation to the American Government and to sound out Washington’s 
opinions on various matters. At the talks held in Washington, Shigemitsu 
stressed that the revision of the Security Pact and the complete withdrawal of 
American troops from Japan were essential in view of the present state of 
national feeling, and that this would only serve to strengthen the ties between 
Japan and America. Secretary of State Dulles, however, emphasised that 
Japan’s re-armament was an essential preliminary for this, and an extraordinary 
exchange ensued, in which it somehow became necessary to discuss such remote 
questions as “the overseas dispatch of troops.” This question, even if it only 
concerns the remote future, is politically speaking a very tricky one, likely to 
inflame the Japanese people still further at a time when the word “re-armament” 
alone does not have an exactly pleasant ring in the ears of the general public. 

The question of a revision of the Security Pact and the withdrawal of 
American troops is one that has a vague kind of appeal for many people and 
one which they like to discuss. However, these questions, as Secretary of State 
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Dulles pointed out, involve questions in other fields also, and though Shige- 
mitsu without doubt went fully intending to negotiate for the kind of autonomy 
and independence sought by the Socialist Party, he very shortly found himself 
in deep waters. 

The same thing can be said concerning the Soviet-Japanese negotiations. 
The Hatoyama Cabinet, like the Socialist Party, considered the re-establishment 
of diplomatic relations an essential preliminary to anything else. This does 
not mean that there were no objections to this attitude, even within the 
Cabinet, but the Prime Minister himself, at least, was of this opinion. The 
Liberal Party and other conservatives, however, strongly opposed him on the 
grounds that merely to restore diplomatic relations without achieving a solution 
to territorial and other vital questions would benefit no-one but the Soviet, 
and it became clear that it would not be possible to bring the talks to a 
satisfactory conclusion by the end of the year. 

The economic situation having, as already mentioned, taken a turn for 
the better, the Hatoyama Cabinet got by without causing any controversies 
even though it did not face up to any of the important domestic questions. Nor, 
however, did it carry out a single measure worthy of note. All the concomitant 
circumstances were favourable to establishing, as far as possible, a firm basis 
for economic reconstruction, yet nothing was done and the opportunity passed. 
Nevertheless the emergence of a new conservative party as a result of the 
patching up of differences with the Liberals means that a machine has been con- 
structed with hitherto unknown possibilities of effecting Japan’s reconstruction 
in the fields of foreign and domestic policy alike. 

The problem, however, is the make-up of the new party. Such a hetero- 
geneous collection, unable even to choose its own leader, obviously cannot 
yet call itself a real party. Without doubt the future will see a continuation, 
within the new party, of the struggle for leadership between the various cliques 
representing the old Democratic and Liberal Parties. 


For better or worse, the new conservative party came into existence on 
the 15th November, 1955, thus securing for itself a strength of 299 seats in the 
House of Representatives, on the surface at least the most powerful party Japa- 
nese politics have seen since the end of the war. Both the Democratic and 
Liberal parties were dissolved on the previous day and all outward signs of party 
strife within the conservative camp were thus eradicated. This eleventh-hour 
rush to form a new conservative party in defence of the capitalist system against 
the increase in strength of the progressive factions occasioned by the unification 
of the Socialist Party, meant that the way had been paved for a two-party 
system similar to the Conservative-Socialist arrangement in England. The way 
in which this new system is developed is of vital importance to the future 
course taken by politics in Japan, and this in its turn will of course be in- 
fluenced greatly by the nature and composition of the Liberal-Democratic and 
Socialist Parties. 
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Details of the emergency policy announced by the new—the Liberal- 
Democratic—party are given at the end of this article (Note 2). 

As far as general trends are concerned it can be said that, as a result 
of the compromise between the two parties, questions such as the Soviet-Japa- 
nese negotiations and the Philippine reparations will be handled in a different 
fashion from the days of the Democratic Cabinet under Hatoyama, and will 
see a strong admixture of the old Liberal Party’s policies. It also seems probable 
that questions such as the revision of the Constitution and re-armament, which 
were on the programmes of both parties, will become mainsprings in the party’s 
policy now that the views of the two sides have been combined. This probably 
means that the new party will acquire a more pronounced nationalistic flavour 
and that this will lead to a policy of altering or abolishing all kinds of legisla- 
tion enacted under the Occupation, and the establishment of a so-called “in- 
dependent system.” 

As far as dealings with America are concerned, the Liberal Party’s voice 
will be heard here too of course and, generally speaking, a policy of co-operation 
will be followed, but at the same time it can be expected that, out of nation- 
alistic considerations, the new party will stress strongly the need for a firmer 
presentation of Japan’s views. 

Such is the party on whose support the Third Hatoyama Cabinet has 
depended in the Diet since it came into being on the 22nd November, 1955. This 
Cabinet might best be described as a Democratic and Liberal coalition cabinet. 
However, the most important posts, such as those of Foreign Minister (Shige- 
mitsu) and Finance Minister (Ichimada), have almost all been filled by the same 
persons as in the Second Hatoyama (Democratic) Cabinet. 

Whatever else may be said, it seems certain that all these activities on 
the part of the conservative camp have been aimed at holding on to political 
power for some time to come, and that this aim has been achieved, which 
means that the political situation in Japan will, at least on the surface, pre- 
sent an appearance of stability from now on. 


NOTE I. The main points of the Socialist Party’s basic policy are as follows: 


1. The peace and stability of Japan and the world at large are to be guaranteed by 
a) the relaxation of international’tensions through negotiation; b) world-wide disarmament 
and the banning of atomic weapons under an effective system of international supervision; c) 
the perfection of the United Nations as a world organisation and the creation of an effective 
system of collective security. 

2. Security should be guaranteed, insofar as Japan is vitally concerned, by a) the 
conclusion of a collective non-aggression and mutual security pact with Japan, America, 
Communist China and, the Soviet as the principal signatories, while at the same time working 
towards the signing of separate non-aggression agreements between Japan and the other 
countries concerned, particularly the Soviet and Communist China; b) the termination of the 
U.S.-Japanese Security Pact and Administrative Agreement, following on the participation 
of both in a collective security agreement. 

8. The realisation of Japan's admission to the United Nations. 

4. The restoration of diplomatic relations with the Soviet and Communist China. 
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5. The complete restoration to Japan of her former territories (the Bonins, Okinawa, 
Habomai, Shikotan, the Kuriles and Southern Sakhalin). 

6. Opposition to the present re-armament. 

7. An immediate halt to further expansion of the Self-Defence Force and its gradual 
reduction. 

8. With the aim of achieving full economic self-sufficiency, fair and reciprocal trade 
relations, aimed at increasing and balancing international revenue and expenditure by means. 
of normal trade, should be established with all countries, including America and the Soviet, 
while at the same time the ground should be prepared for an improvement in the living 
standards of the people. 

9. It is hoped that the trade unions of Japan will join hands with the workers of the 
world and point the way to a World Federation of Free Labour. 


NOTE II. The following is an outline of the emergency policy of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party: 

1. As far as the present negotiations with the Soviet are concerned, we hold to the 
following points, with the conclusion of a peace treaty in mind: 

a) the immediate repatriation of all Japanese nationals detained in the Soviet 

Union; b) the unconditional return of Habomai, Shikotan and the South Kuriles. 

c) rights to the other territories in question to be determined internationally 

among the various countries concerned; d) the abandonment of all claims likely to place 

restrictions on Japan’s sovereignty or impede the carrying out of her policies in future. 

Non-interference of both sides in the other’s domestic affairs; 

2. A speedy overall settlement of the problem of reparations to Southeast Asian 
countries should be effected as part of a policy of promoting economic exchange. A com- 
promise should be reached in the question of reparations to the Philippines, after careful 
consideration of various factors such as the spirit of the peace treaty, the need for balancing 
it with the sum involved in reparations to Burma and Japan’s general powers of payment. 
Loans should be made exclusively by private enterprise in a spirit of economic co-operation 
between the two countries. 

3. The establishment of a five-year plan for economic self-sufficiency, and the setting 
up, as a means to putting it into effect, of some co-operative organisation between managements 
and labour. 

4. The revision of the present constitution, laid down during the Occupation, according 
to the free will of the people and independently of outside influence, in such a way as to 
conform to the national sentiment. The setting up, to this end, of a Constitution Investigation 


Board to prepare a Constitution Revision Bill. 


Economic 


S far as the basic economic developments of the first half (April- 
September) of the 1955 fiscal year, which ends in March, 1956, are 
concerned, we should point first to the money market, where credit, 

after continuing tight almost continuously since the end of the war, has rapidly 
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turned easier, and, secondly, to the Balance of Payments which, beginning in 
the previous half-year, has shown a large excess of receipts. At the same time 
that, in such spheres, the Japanese economy appears to be making satisfactory 
progress, it is worthy of note that private capital formation appears to be at a 
very low ebb. One might expect such developments as an easier and more 
normal monetary situation and the buoyancy of international payments to act 


as a stimulus to investment, but this would appear to be a problem for the 
future. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MONETARY SITUATION 


Developments in the monetary situation can be clearly seen in the re- 
cently published Banking Account of All Banks. In the half-year from April- 
September, 1955, there was a remarkable increase in bank deposits which, more- 
over, far exceeded the increase in bank advances. In this period, the increase 
in bank deposits amounted to ¥300 billion (1 billion=1,000 million) or three 
times the increase during the corresponding period of the previous year. Com- 
paring the total of bank deposits in September, 1955, with that in March, the 
increase is one of no less than 12%. 

The increase in bank advances, on the other hand, has been comparatively 
slight, amounting during the period to no more than ¥107.3 billion. This 
increase is small, but still somewhat larger than that of the corresponding period 
in the previous year. However, where the demand for funds as a whole is 
concerned, this is still at a standstill—as it has been since the institution of the 
policy of monetary restriction. In the past the increase in demand for loans 
has always exceeded the increase in deposits and the commercial banks have 
been forced to make up the difference by borrowing from the Bank of Japan. 
Now at last this state of affairs has been reversed and for the following reasons: 

(1) The General Account of the National Budget is in balance, but 
where such Special Accounts as the Exchange Control Account and Food 
Control Account are concerned, a large proportion of the necessary funds are 
being provided by the issue of short-term Government bonds which are taken 
up by the Bank of Japan. For this reason the National Exchequer’s payments 
to the public far exceed its receipts. In the period April to September, 1955, 
the excess of such payments amounted to ¥110 billion, a four-fold increase 
over the corresponding figure for the same period in 1954. This excess of 
Government Payments has provided an important source of funds for the 
money market. It is clear that an inflationary effect is produced by a situation 
where the Balance of International Payments is every month in the black and 
the Exchange Control Account obtains the funds necessary for a net purchase 
0. foreign exchange from the issue of short-term Government bonds which are 
bought by the Bank of Japan and at the same time sells back its net income of 
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foreign exchange to the Bank of Japan. Where the Food Control Account is 
concerned, a similar process occurs during the food purchasing season. As a 
result of the operation of these Special Accounts, the issuance of and purchase 
by the Bank of Japan of short-term bonds has shown a considerable increase 
and in one year the Bank of Japan’s holdings have increased to the extent of 
about ¥2,000 billion. 

(2) Recently, the economy has been more or less stable, and with little 
change in the value of money there has been a greater tendency to save on the 
part of the public; as a result, there has been a marked increase in savings 
deposits. 

(3) The supply of funds is increasing but private capital formation is 
at an extremely low ebb. According to an investigation made by the Economic 
Planning Board, private capital formation during the 1954 planning year ending 
in March, 1955, amounted to no more than 84.4% of that of the previous year. 
Furthermore, according to the Finance Ministry, the increase in bank loans for 
investment purposes during the period April-August, 1955, totalled a mere ¥7.9 
billion—less than one-third the total for the corresponding period of the year 
before. Such statistics amply relate the inadequacy of private capital formation. 
Thus, it appears that the incentive to invest will in future depend on the 
accelerated development of national resources and on the expansion of the 
export trade. 

With such economic and monetary factors as a background, the nor- 
malisation of the monetary situation during the period under review is worthy 
of note. The most remarkable development is the spectacular decrease in the 
borrowings of the Commercial Banks from the Bank of Japan. Bank of Japan 
loans and discounts in March, 1955, totalled ¥270 billion, but by the end of 
September had fallen to ¥160 billion. At the beginning of November, 1955, 
the total is reported to have fallen to ¥60/70 billion and it begins to appear 
that at this rate repayments may be complete by the end of the year. Reflect- 
ing this trend, the proportion of total bank funds assumed by Bank of Japan 
loans had by August, 1955, fallen to about 6%, whereas at one time it exceeded 
12%. 

Thus, the unsatisfactory situation, which has persisted since the end of 
the war, where the Commercial Banks have been dependent for funds on 
loans from the Bank of Japan, is at last being rectified. 

Another development worthy of note, which has appeared as a result 
of the normalisation of the monetary situation, is a gradual swing on the part 
of the banks from a negative to an active policy where advances are concerned. 
In particular, the Commercial Banks appear to be developing a calculated, 
positive policy in loaning capital where Industry is concerned—and the health 
and self-support of the Japanese economy depend upon manufacturing industry. 
Thus, the National Federation of Bankers Association has established an Invest- 
ment and Loans Committee with the object of lending positive support to the 
industrial policies of the Government. 
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THE MAINTENANCE OF THE FAVOURABLE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The surplus on the Balance of Payments for the month of September, 
1955, amounted to $82 million, the highest monthly surplus since the end of 
the war. In the first half (April-September, 1955) of the fiscal year ending in 
March, 1956, receipts of foreign exchange totalling $1,344 million and payments 
$1,111 million have produced a surplus of receipts to the extent of $233 
million. This represents an increase of $154 million over the surplus for the 
corresponding half of the previous year. Exports during this period amount 
to a yearly average of $1,900 million—a considerable improvement on the $1,600 
million of the previous year. In consequence of these developments, foreign 
exchange holdings at the end of September, 1955, had risen to $1,251 million, 
representing an increase of $371 million during the year. This rise in exports 
reflects a greater national effort to increase exports and continuing favourable 
economic conditions in overseas markets. In particular, shipbuilding, iron and 
steel, and textile exports have been active. 

To turn to the other side of the account, payments of foreign exchange 
have during the period shown an increase of a mere $33 million when com- 
pared with payments during the same period of the previous year. This reflects 
a slackening of the rate of import; to be more specific, there has been a decrease 
in imports of raw cotton, machinery and crude oil, which has more than offset 
an increase in imports of wool and raw materials for the iron and steel industries. 

Analysing the movements in exports and imports according to destination 
2nd origin, an interesting trend is revealed. Exports to the dollar area show a 
marked increase, whereas, where the sterling area is concerned, it is Japan’s 
imports which have increased. As a result, the dollar surplus has amounted 
to $220 million, representing the larger part of the surplus of foreign ex- 
change receipts for the period under review. In contrast, where the sterling 
area is concerned, there have been increases in both exports and imports, but 
since imports have doubled when compared with the corresponding period of 
the previous year, the export surplus has been reduced to $29 million. 

Invisible trade receipts of $367 million represent a decrease of $61 million 
when compared with the same period of the previous year. However, offshore 
purchases of the U.S. Army in Japan have been unexpectedly large and not 
decreased to the extent that was expected; this, together with an increase in 
shipping freight receipts, has produced a surplus of receipts on invisible account 
amounting to $27 million, in spite of increases in interest and shipping freight 
payments. 

Where the Invisible Account is concerned, that which most deserves 
our attention is ‘he fact that, even though commodity exports may have reached 
a post-war high, the Balance of Payments would immediately turn from surplus 
to deficit if income from “procurement demand” were to disappear. This fact 
should remind us that, though, on the surface, the post-war recovery of the 
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Japanese Economy may seem complete, a real foundation for economic self- 
support has not yet been laid. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE ACCOUNT (unit $ million) 


April/Sept. 1955 April/Sept. 1954 


Receipts 1,344 1,157 
Commodity (Visible Trade) 977 729 
Services (Invisible Trade) 367 428 

(incl. U.S. offshore purchases) (283) (318) 

Payments 1,111 1,078 
Commodity (Visible Trade) 951 957 
Services (Invisible Trade) 160 121 

Balance (Surplus Receipts) 233 79 


SELECTED INDICATORS 


Sept. 1952 Sept. 1954 Sept. 1955 
Note Issue (¥100 m.) 4,630 5,153 5,298 
Bank of Japan Net Loans to 

Commercial Banks 2,959 3,893 1,434 

(Oct.) 831 

Tokyo Wholesale Price Index !) 348 344 342 
Mining and Manufacturing 

Production 2) 133 164 185 *#) 
Level of Consumption *) 95 105 (June) 108 


Note: 1) Bank of Japan 1934/1936=1. 
2) Economic Planning Board 1934/1936= 100. 


3) ” »  1934/1936=100. 
4) Provisional figure. 


Social 
Japanese Society Ten Years After the War 


APANESE society has been gradually recovering from the misery and 
J collapse consequent upon Japan’s defeat in the war, and today, ten years 
later, seems to have recovered its former prosperity and to have achieved 

a degree of stability. Scarcely any of the scars of war are left to meet the eyes 
of the foreign visitor to Japan. The central districts of Tokyo and Osaka, 
and the various tourist centres which figure on the visitor’s schedule are full 
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of buildings and facilities finer than those existing before the war; the shops 
are overflowing with goods; while the inhabitants go about in decent clothes. 
There can be few places anywhere in the world, apart from America and two 
or three of the other countries victorious in the war, the people of which present 
such an appearance of vitality and prosperity. That the country has achieved 
so much is due not so much to the succession of Governments which the past ten 
years have seen as to the industry and abounding energy of the people 
themselves. 

This prosperity, however, exists in the closest juxtaposition with poverty. 
It might be better to say that this prosperity and a terrible poverty are but 
the front and reverse side of the same thing. At the bottom of daily life lies 
a constant insecurity, an insecurity which the minds of the people cannot shake 
themselves free from. To take one example, in 1955 the Government's deflation 
policy seemed likely, it was feared, to deal a devastating blow at the lives of 
the people, but thanks to an unexpectedly favourable turn in the export situa- 
tion and an increase in the profits made by firms producing high class goods, 
they escaped the worst of the shock. However, the army of unemployed created 
by this deflation policy has placed a great burden on society, and, further, the 
country is already beginning to be threatened by fresh signs of inflation. The 
small number of typhoons—notorious for causing “¥10,000,000,000 damage at 
a blast”—during the summer and autumn of 1955 and an unprecedented harvest 
of 79,000,000 koku (12,000,000 tons) of rice cheered the people as a whole and 
contributed greatly to the stability of their lives. However, nobody believes 
for a moment that there will be such a harvest every year. Experts at the 
Central Meteorological Bureau have pointed out that the last few years have 
seen a succession of poor harvests, and that 1955’s good harvest is probably 
nothing more than a temporary break in the run. 

In other words, the present stability of Japanese society can be said to 
be but a lull in the storm, and one has the impression that the prosperity is 
not deep-rooted, a solitary flower blooming abortively in a vast plain of 
poverty. Neither scholars nor politicians have yet been able to afford a 
satisfactory answer to the problem of how the 88,000,000 people cooped up in 
these four islands, poor in natural resources, are to escape from this national 
poverty. The thought “So far, so good. But what about tomorrow?” is the 
sword of Damocles hanging constantly over the people’s heads, and is the source 
of every undesirable social phenomenon. 


THE PLIGHT OF STUDENTS 


One of the problems troubling the country’s leaders is that of the student 
population: the problem of how they can be allowed to continue their studies, 
and how their future can be guaranteed. 

In Japan, university students alone number close on 600,000, and every 
year between 160 and 170 thousand leave the fold and are thrown upon society. 
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Despite their importance as those responsible for the next generation, most 
families are too poor to allow them to concentrate exclusively on their studies. 
Statistics show that, due to the inadequacy of contributions from their families, 
as many as 60% of the students at national universities are forced to make up 
their school expenses by work outside the family. Such work, done in order 
to earn school fees, is known in this country as “arbeit,” but in Japanese society, 
which is estimated to have 800,000 fully unemployed and close on 7,000,000 
who cannot earn a minimum living, places of employment afford almost no 
openings into which students can infiltrate in order to earn sufficient for their 
school fees. 

The kind of work which they can get is almost entirely of the nature ol 
office-boy work or manual work of the kind done by day-labourers, and even this 
kind of employment is not easy to come by. Things are such that when, for ex- 
ample, the organisation known as the “Students Aid Association,” which helps 
students to find jobs, advertises for two sandwich-men, there are 80 applicants 
in a single day. They will do most things if only it brings in money. They 
will work, even if it means half abandoning their studies. They are not even 
above going to work as labourers during their vacations on the site of river 
works in distant agricultural areas. There are many students who sell their 
blood to blood banks, and there has been much discussion in the past three or 
four years concerning girl students who go to school during the day and at night 
act as companions to the drunken patrons of cabarets or dance halls. In the 
brightly-lit areas of Tokyo—and here I speak only of Tokyo—there are several 
cabarets and bars which proudly advertise themselves as “girl-student establish- 
ments.” Of course, if one considers the large number of women students that 
there are, such cases form only a very small and exceptional part of the total, 
but they are, without doubt, a sign of the times. 

The monthly earnings of “arbeit” students are estimated at an average 
of ¥2,500 per head—about 7 dollars. It is a matter of great concern that a 
student’s powers of study and general health should be lowered for the sake 
of such a small sum. It is likewise a matter of great concern that there are 
many students who cannot earn even this, and throw up their studies half-way. 

Most students, moreover, depend for their daily bread on taking up 
a job on the very day on which they graduate, for their parents, who have 
devoted their last ounce of strength to their children’s education, have no longer 
the energy to support them. The gateway to employment is very narrow. In 
order to get a job with some government office or large firm, where the wages 
will be sufficient to live on somehow, graduates must submit to severely com- 
petitive examinations in which only one in scores, sometimes one in a hundred, 
is successful. 

This insecurity concerning the future is not only confined to students 
but leads to an attitude of despair in the younger generation as a whole, 
depriving it of the spirit necessary for shouldering the responsibilities of the 
race and the nation. This feeling of hopelessness often drives them to indulge 
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in the pleasures of the moment. They beguile themselves with low amusements 
and entertainments, with the frenzies of jazz and the mambo; and cheap forms 
of love are in the fashion. The increase in crime among young people and 


juveniles which is, ultimately, a result of all these things, is a source of concern 
to the country’s leaders. 


THE INCREASE IN SUICIDES 


One of the social phenomena worthy of attention is the increase in the 
number of suicides. Surveys carried out by the Welfare Ministry show that 
there were 17,700 cases of suicide in 1953, and 20,400 in 1954, while it is foreseen 
that in 1955 the figure will increase further. These figures are larger even than 
those for the immediate post-war period, not to speak of pre-war days. It is 
reported that since 1954 suicide, though still second to such diseases as cerebral 
haemorrhage and tuberculosis, has taken its place among the top ten killers in 
Japan. 

It is difficult to appreciate accurately the reasons why, despite the dis- 
appearance of the old “hara-kiri mentality,” the suicide rate should have 
increased so greatly. In the words of officials at the Tokyo Metropolitan Police 
Board: “It is depressing to see how young people nowadays throw away their 
lives so lightly for some trifling reason or other.” 

In Japan, as many as 1,900,000 people are receiving Government relief, 
and members of the income group immediately above this level number 9,700,- 
000. It goes without saying therefore that there are numerous suicides caused 
by economic difficulties. Many of these are of the most tragic kind, involving 
the death of a whole family or of a mother and her children. This does not 
mean, however, that the number of suicides due io economic factors has increased 
particularly. It is noteworthy, rather, that there has been an increase in the 
number of people choosing death as a way out of minor difficulties such as 
domestic discord, the loss of a job, or disappointment in love, and of those 
who commit suicide because they have got “tired of this world for no particular 
reason.” It is indisputable that the cause lies in the general tendency among 
young people today to lack the will to make a go of life, to become intoxicated 
with a momentary happiness, and to die out of a momentary nihilism. Com- 
pared with pre-war days, the nation is now.far more alive to the value of human 
life. Yet, despite this, the rate of suicide—an action running contrary to this 
new tendency—has risen, and thinkers are of the opinion that this reflects the 
insecurity of the people as a whole in their daily life. 


WOMEN’S EMERGENCE FROM THE HOME 


After the end of the war there was a remarkable penetration by 
women into the world of politics and Government service. They sent a con- 
siderable number of representatives not only to the Diet but to local assemblies 
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also, but the majority of them were ousted within a few years by men, and 
their activities in this field are, generally speaking, on the wane. However, 
in other fields of social activity, the infiltration of women is one of the most 
conspicuous phenomena of recent years and it seems that the age when a 
woman's life was confined to the home has passed. 

While the number of women spectacularly active in various cultural 
activities and in the management of businesses is by no means small, what is 
particularly striking is the way in which a certain number of large housewives’ 
organisations have acquired great influence in society. Again, women in every 
locality are showing a tendency to form small groups, and have come to have 
a strong say in what is, essentially, a man’s society. Their power can by now 
no longer be ignored, and with their purer feminine sensibility they are playing 
a splendid part in the progress of society. 

The housewife has come to claim equal rights with her husband as far 
as the enjoyment of life is concerned also. The practice of smoking and drink- 
ing, which is spreading among women, is without doubt one manifestation of 
this. Dance halls, cabarets and drinking places once catered only to the enjoy- 
ment of men, but recently considerable numbers of women patrons are to be 
seen even in places such as these. 

The number of opportunities for small women-only groups to hold 
meetings has also increased. At these they discuss local problems, housekeeping 
and bringing up children, ways of improving living conditions and ways of 
keeping their husbands in order. Sometimes they put together their secret 
savings and have a party; sciictimes they go on excursions. The wife’s economic 
dependence on her husband may still be great but, be that as it may, women 
have become socially conscious and are threatening unfair masculine privileges 
in this country which has always given pride of place to the male. 

The heightened social consciousness of women has made itself felt in 
the form of keen criticisms of married life even. According to Welfare Ministry 
statistics, divorce cases in 1954 numbered some 80,000, and it is expected that 
the figure for 1955 will not fall below this. This works out at the rate of one 
couple every 7 minutes. Though this may not equal the figure of one per 
minute in America, the country of divorces, it ranks, it is said, as high as fifth 
among the countries of the world. Moreover, half of these divorces are reported 
to be the result of proceedings initiated on the wife’s part, a state of affairs 
with insidious implications for the Japanese husband, long accustomed to 
presume on the traditional faithfulness of his wife. 
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A Journalist’s View of 


Communist China 


Wada Hitoshi 


] entered Canton via Hong Kong on May 19th, 1955, as a special corre- 
spondent of the Asahi Shimbun and lived for about three and a half 

months in China. The following article is based on my impressions received 
during that visit. I was granted permission from the Chinese Foreign Office 
“to enter the country between May 10th and May 20th, 1955.” There were 
two other special correspondents from news agencies who had similar permis- 
sion with a similar time stipulation. The three of us discussed the significance 
of this time stipulation, and the only reason that we could think of was that the 
Chinese Government desired us to report on Indonesian Premier Ali 
Sastroamidjojo’s party which was to arrive in Peiping on May 26th at the invita- 
tion of the Chinese Government. 

In Peiping we were treated as foreign residents and placed in the care 
of the Section for Supervision of Foreigners of the Public Safety Bureau of 
Peiping City and given foreign resident passes. Regarding travel in China, 
we had first to obtain approval for travel from the Foreign Affairs Section 
of the People’s Government of the province in which we desired to travel 
through the Press Officer of the Liaison Section, and, with this approval, 
approach the Public Safety Bureau to make arrangements for our travel. The 
Public Safety Bureau issued us foreign traveller’s passes which had our photo- 
graphs pasted on them. The traveller had to have his pass stamped at his 
various destinations and, at the end of his travel, return his pass to the Public 
Safety Bureau. Consequently, no travel could be undertaken on the spur of 
the moment, which meant that places visited would all be prepared for our 
tour of inspection. 


“Don’t you find China changed a great deal?” Everywhere I went I 
was asked this question, especially by young Chinese. The questioners were 
expecting the answer, “China has been greatly improved compared to the time 
when it was under the rule of the Nationalist Party.” A great majority of 
young people are full of hope and with bright faces proclaim the construction 
of what the Communist slogan calls the “Heroic Fatherland,” giving credit for 
this change to the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party under Chairman 
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Mao Tse-tung and to the technical tutelage of the “more advanced Soviet 
Union.” And, inevitably, they add, “However, we still have many shortcomings. 
If you have any opinions, please give them.” This is the stereotype of a 
normal conversation with the youth of Communist China. 

It is six years since the Chinese People’s Republic was established on 
October Ist, 1949. From that time to the present day, the People’s Government 
has been busy reforming the Chinese people, who have a culture and tradition 
of several thousands of years, by forcing their lives and thinking into a single 
pattern. This human remodeling is effected through the ideology of the 
Chinese Communist Party and the organization of the six and a half million 
party members, with the assistance of the People’s Liberation Army of five 
million, the Armed People’s Militia, which is reputedly 12 million men strong, 
and the Public Safety Units. 

Of course, in the Government of the People’s Republic there are, besides 
the Communists, reformed elements of the former Nationalist Party who have 
broken away from the Nationalist Party in Formosa led by Chiang Kai-shek, 
including the widow of Sun Yat Sen, Sung Ching-ling (present Vice-Chairman 
of the Permanent Committee of the People’s Representatives’ Congress), Li 
Chi-shen (Vice-Chairman of the Permanent Committee of the People’s Re- 
presentatives’ Congress and Chairman of the Chinese People’s Permanent 
Revolution Committee). There is also a People’s Front which has ten ministers 
in the Cabinet, including Shih Liang (Justice), Chang Nai-chi (Food), Chu 
Hsueh-fan (Telecommunications), Shen Yen-ping (Culture), Li Té-chuang 
(Public Health). The ideological basis of the government of present-day China 
is set forth in Mao Tse-tung’s “Theory of the New Democracy” published in 
1940. The gogal is the establishment of an exclusively Chinese capitalism to be 
achieved through greatly limiting capitalism with the co-operation of laborers 
and farmers. This goal is to be achieved during the two five-year plans which 
are to follow the First Economic Construction Five-Year Plan, due to end in 1957. 
It is planned that the country will eventually move on to socialism. Con- 
sequently, the political parties apart from the Communist Party participating 
in the present government will in the near future be dissolved and will follow 
the Communist Party leadership, in accordance with what the leaders of these 
parties themselves have already clearly stated. 

Unlike the Soviet Union, which has had a joint leadership since Stalin’s 
death, Chairman Mao Tse-tung is No. | in the Central Political Bureau of 
the Chinese Communist Party and also the Chairman of the National 
Defense Committee. He has complete control of the Government, the 
party and the military. Around spring of 1954, Chairman Mao was in 
poor health for a time and absented himself from public functions. However, 
he has recovered his health by now and attended the recent People’s Re- 
presentatives’ Meeting, which began on July 5th, 1955, in excellent health, 
not missing a single day’s proceedings. On the first day of the meeting 
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on July 5th, Li Fu-chun, the Vice-Premier, reported on the Ist Five-Year Plan. 
Although the reading of the report lasted for three and a half hours, Mao 
Tse-tung sat listening to Li Fu-chun, leafing through the text and looking the 
picture of health. It is well known that the basis of government in this country 
is to “Make (the people) completely and absolutely follow the guidance of 
its leaders.” However, to understand thoroughly this policy, one needs to see 
various meetings—beginning with a People’s Representatives’ Convention— 
actually being conducted. The storm of applause that greets Premier Mao 
when he takes his seat at a convention; the Premier clapping himself before 
calmly assuming the chair; the fact that all resolutions are passed by unanimous 
vote; the way in which the speaker, when he comes to a passage he considers 
important, stops his speech to start clapping and the audience, not to be left 
behind, also breaks into applause—it is from these manifestations at the con- 
ventions that one gathers how well the Chinese people have been trained. 
The various organs of the Government, the Communist Party and the 
military establishment take every opportunity to conduct this type of training 
of the people, and newspapers, the radio and magazines are effectively used 
towards this end. The newspapers, journals and radio fan popular enthusiasm 
for socialistic construction and seem to have focussed their attention on report- 
ing progress in economic construction. There are in Communist China today 
over 265 newspapers including papers which appear daily, those which appear 
every two days and those which are published every three days. Of these, 17 
have nation-wide distribution and include the Jen Men Jih Pao, the Kuang 
Ming Jih Pao, the Ta Kung Pao, the Kung Jen Jih Pao, the Chung Kuo Chin 
Nien Pao, and the Shao Nien Pao. There are newspapers which are organ 
papers for industries such as the Chung Kuo Tieh Lu (Chinese Railways), 
Chung Kuo Hai Yiian (Chinese Seamen), and the Chung Kuo Tien Yu (Chinese 
Telecommunications Workers.) Further, there are 305 periodicals, of which 
165 are of a national character. Of the 57 radio broadcasting stations, the 
Central People’s Radio Broadcasting Station (commonly known abroad as 
Radio Peiping) has nation-wide reception, the others being local stations. There 
are over 5,000 radio stations in the country and over 20,000 listening stations. 
The listening stations organize the people to listen to important broadcasts, 
or record the substance of radio broadcasts for mimeographing and distribution 
or transcription onto blackboards. The substance of newspaper articles and 
radio broadcasts are used as texts in the training of the people, who use them 
to conduct criticisms of each other and self-criticisms. They are thus “brain- 
washed” and reformed. The newspapers lay stress on “Readers’ Letters” and 
devote much space to them. There is a regulation which permits those writing 
to the newspapers to mail their letters without paying postage. The persons 
to whom the letters that are printed are directed are required to answer the 
writer. Depending on the contents of such letters, the newspapers forward 
them to the Public Safety Bureau or the Government. Such letters are some- 
times used as leads to the arrest of anti-revolutionary elements. From time 
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to time, advertisements called “Statements of Repentance” appear in the news- 
papers. Persons who have charged illegally exorbitant rentals for houses or 
who have employed laborers from outlying villages without permits to do so 
submit these repentance advertisements as a result of having been arrested 
and of “having their brains washed.” In newspapers published in Mukden 
I saw advertisements from the Public Safety Bureau for information concerning 
anti-revolutionists. Prize money was offered for such information. 


In the spring of 1955 criticism was directed at the clothes worn by 
Chinese women. Women’s clothing after the “emancipation” was patterned 
on the uniform of Communist Party members and many women wore trousers. 
Some wore short trousers. The beautifully colored “chih-pao” (the traditional 
Chinese woman’s clothes) of the pre-emancipation period became very scarce. 
The colors favored under the new dispensation were white, blue and grey, and 
beautifully-dressed women became very scarce on the streets of Peiping and 
Shanghai. After this criticism was raised, the Vice-Minister of Textile In- 
dustries, Chang Chin-chiu, wrote in the June, 1955, issue of the magazine “The 
New Outlook” that “...The fact that women are in uniform is due, to a great 
extent, to pressure from social environment. The women comrades working 
in governmental offices should first strive to alter this situation. There is no 
need to standardize the clothing of women.” Because of this statement from 
a government leader, women’s clothes today are being made from material with 
more color and different designs. The women who attended the People’s 
Convention to welcome Indonesian Premier Sastroamidjojo and Viet Minh 
Premier Ho Chi Minh were instructed through Government agencies, labor 
unions and neighborhood associations “to attend (the convention) in the most 
beautiful clothes possible.” On receiving these instructions, women and girls, 
“with a feeling of safety,” took their clothes of Nationalist Party days out of 
their closets, decked themselves out in their finery and stepped out into the 
streets. 

The attitude towards life of the people of China is much the same as 
those in other Communist nations; they obey orders from above implicitly and 
try to live quietly and austerely. As in all Communist countries, lateral con- 
nections are weak in China, but here the desire to live quietly without dis- 
turbing one’s neighbor appears to be exceptionally strong. Friendship, filial 
piety, fraternal love, these Oriental virtues of the past have undergone a change 
since the “emancipation.” Fifty-one-year-old Hu Feng, a self-acclaimed Marxist 
and a great influence in literary circles, was arrested in spring, 1955, for being 
an American spy in contact with Nationalist Party special agents, and charged 
with the crime of anti-revolutionism. The person who first raised suspicions of 
Hu Feng’s being an anti-revolutionist was the author Shu Mu, an influential 
member of Hu Feng’s group. Shu Mu, as proof of Hu Feng’s anti-revolutionism, 
had made public letters Hu Feng had written to him. A Shanghai newspaper, 
the Shin Wen Jih Pao (Daily News) printed an article about a tricycle driver who 
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turned over his own father, who had been fleeing the authorities as an anti- 
revolutionist, to the Bureau of Public Safety. The paper praised the driver 
for his patriotic act. The Minister of Public Safety, Lo Jui-ching, stressed at the 
National People’s Representatives’ Convention on July 27th, 1955, that the peo- 
ple must unite with firm resolve and with thoroughness completely purge the 
country of all anti-revolutionists; he also reported that his Ministry had made 
619 arrests in connection with espionage cases in 1954. In response to this 
speech, conventions of Youth Active in the Struggle for the Purge of Anti- 
Revolutionists were held at various places in the nation. At a convention 
sponsored by the Youth Group of Peiping City on the 4th of August, twenty- 
two members of the Purge Struggle were awarded citations. The one who 
was awarded the highest citation was a seal-maker named Wu Te-yuan. It 
was said that since the Emancipation he had arrested 281 anti-revolutionists. 
The Chinese Communist Government conducted a large-scale suppression of 
anti-revolutionists in 1951. In 1955 they were actively prosecuting the nation- 
wide purge which they launched at the time of the Hu Feng case. About the end 
of August, 1955, when I left Peiping, people were being arrested daily on the 
charge of anti-revolutionism and everyone seemed to be living on tenterhooks. 
The crime of anti-revolutionism can be interpreted very widely. At factories, 
tardiness in production and damage to or destruction of machinery are in 
almost every case construed as crimes of anti-revolutionism. There are at 
present 2,000 prisoners in the prisons of Peiping City. Of this number two- 


thirds are in prison for being anti-revolutionists, according to the Chief of 
the Public Safety Bureau, Feng Chih-ping. 


An old Chinese custom used to be the exchange of visiting cards when 
persons met for the first time. This custom is not generally observed today. 
The meaning behind this discontinuance is deep. The apparent reason given 
is economy of paper. The real reason appears to be fear of being caught in 
the maelstrom of a purge as a result of the exchange of visiting cards. This 
undercurrent of insecurity, I imagine, lies at the bottom of the discontinuance 
of this old Chinese custom. On the other hand, the fact cannot be denied that 
the studies and purges conducted by the Communist Party are contributing, 
in a sense, to the raising of public morals. Needless to say, too, the policy of 
the Government, since the emancipation, of guaranteeing minimum livelihood 
is effectively supporting the spiritual development program and continuation 
of alertness among the populace. 

The admirers of Communist China who can see no evil in that country 
often repeat the propaganda that there are absolutely no thieves or pickpockets 
there. This must be considered an exaggeration, although it is a fact that 
they have decreased markedly in numbers. Where previously, during the 
Nationalist Party period, every street car in the cities carried the slogan “Beware 
of Pickpockets,” these have been replaced today by slogans reading “Let us 
surrender our seats to ladies, children and pregnant girls.” The Lost and 
Found notice boards in the state-operated department stores list even a one- 
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cent coin found. The shoe-shine operators never charge more than is fixed 
by law, and boys serving in hotels and trains never take tips. There are some 
tricycle operators, though, who try to extract as much money as possible from 
their fares when they think they are foreigners. These men do not belong to 
unions, and being unorganized laborers who have not been “ideologically 
reformed,” it cannot be helped. 

There are squads of laborers wearing armbands reading “People’s Gov- 
ernment Cleaning Squad” engaged in cleaning the roads at two and three 
o'clock in the morning. Horses and donkeys pulling carts have bags attached 
to their rears to catch their faeces. The disappearance of mosquitoes and 
flies is quite true as reported. I made a round trip on the international train 
operating between Peiping and Pyongyang. On the return trip a Chinese 
passenger alighted in Sinuiji Province. It was rather amusing watching 
him trying patiently to liquidate all the Korean-born flies before the train 
pulled into Peiping. It is said that all dogs were killed during the Korean 
War and their fur used to line the boots of the People’s Volunteer Army. 

One is struck by the great number of post-war children in China. The 
population is said to stand at 601,930,000 today. According to Li Té-chuan, 
the Minister of Public Health, there are 12,000,000 births in China annually. 
The Government has decided to propagate information regarding artificial 
birth control and printed 380,000 copies of the first edition of “General 
Knowledge Concerning Artificial Birth Control” in May, 1955. The 
problem of birth control has not been seriously tackled by the Government 
up to this time. However, the rapid increase in births has become a financial 
problem for the Government for the following reasons. After the emancipation, 
the Government put into effect a policy of assuming the burden of paying all 
hospitalization costs for the mother at childbirth, of continuing paying normal 
wages during the period of confinement and of issuing necessary items of clothing, 
etc. such as baby clothes for the new-born child. However, with the increase 
in births, these financial burdens have continued to increase. The Government 
decided, therefore, that from last spring hospitalization costs should be borne 
in part by the mother. The bill is paid by the Government at the time the 
mother is discharged from hospital, and the mother repays the Government 
over a period of three months. Regarding issue of clothing, etc., the policy 
has been changed to that of cash subsidy. 

The food problem is another difficulty which China faces. Food 
consumption, and the demand for rice in particular, is increasing annually. 
The investment in capital construction in the first Five-Year Plan is 427,400 
million yuan or 55.8% of total expenditure. The breakdown is as follows: 


Industrial 248,500 million yuan 58.2% 
Agriculture, Irrigation, Forestry 32,600 million yuan 7.6% 
Transportation, Postal Services, Telegraph-Telephone 

82,100 million yuan 19.2% 
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Trade, Banking, Storage of Goods 12,800 million yuan 3.0% 
Culture, Education, Public Health 30,800 million yuan 7.2% 
Public Works in Cities 16,000 million yuan 3.7% 
Miscellaneous 4,600 million yuan 1.1% 


In short, despite the fact that the investment in agriculture is remarkably 
low compared to that in industry, the Chinese farmers have to supply food 
to 90 million non-farmers, 50 million farmers who do not produce sufficient 
food, 20 million fishermen, nomads and boat dwellers, military personnel and 
Public Safety unit men, a total of 250 million men and women. Moreover, 
rice consumption is increasing for the following reasons. The living standard 
of the average industrial worker and public servant has been improving which 
means a greater rice consumption. The income of the farmer has increased 
too. For example, the average income of a farmer in 1949 was 300 yuan, which 
increased to 450 in 1953. Besides the above, the Government, in its desire 
to sever past connections and to consolidate its central authority, has been 
moving students and public servants en masse from North China to South 
China and vice versa. This north-south movement has increased the number 
of rice consumers in North China and created opportunities for the North- 
erners moved to the South of subsisting on rice. 

For these reasons, in the period immediately preceding the harvest in 
Spring, 1955, shortages of rice occurred in various parts of the country. Even 
in the heart of the rice-producing country, in the provinces of Kiangsu and 
Liaoning, farmers desiring to purchase rice used to line up in queues in front 
of rice shops from early dawn. Under these circumstances, cases involving 
blackmarketeers from the cities selling rice in the farming villages increased, 
with a proportionate increase in the number of persons arrested for black- 
marketing. The quantities of food collected by force from the villages by the 
Government in 1954 inadequate transportation facilities and inexperience in 
rationing brought this uneven distribution of food and the resulting chaos, and 
raised doubts regarding the whole food distribution system. As a result of the 
above, the movement for austerity in food was strengthened. Even in the hotel 
where we were staying, the system of ordering meals beforehand was enforced 
for a while. Rice is 70% cleaned and is black. Flour is black and white flour 
buns have disappeared. Extravagant Chinese delicacies such as shark’s fins and 
swallow’s nests have been done away with and standard-type meals aimed at a 
wider public have come into prominence. Even at receptions given by Premier 
Chou En-lai, foreign liquor such as whisky or brandy are not served today, having 
been replaced by domestic beverages such as “lao chu” and beer. The number 
of dishes at these receptions has also been reduced. The cost of food is com- 
paratively lower than the cost of clothing. The Government has put into 
effect a new food system since August 5th, 1955. Under this system, the Gov- 
ernment determines a farmer’s production and his delivery quota. This Gov- 
ernment decision will be retained for three years in order to increase the 
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farmer’s incentive to produce. The Government also decided to grade the 
quantity of rations by age. At the present time there is considerable discontent 
among the farmers against Government decisions regarding production and 
delivery quotas, and demands for revision are being submitted by groups of 
farmers in various parts of the country. Committees composed of low-ranking 
party members are at present conducting factual surveys and attempting ad- 
justment. On the other hand, Chairman Mao pointed out in October, 1954, that 
there are remnants of right wing opportunism among the peasants. It appears 
that this policy regarding farming villages will play an important role in the 
future of Communist China. 

In the Five-Year Plan, of the 248,500 million yuan set aside for industrial 
investment, investment in capital industry represents 88.8%, while investment 
in the consumer goods industry represents only 11.2%. Furthermore, the rate 
of increase per annum in the former is set at 17.8% while that for the latter 
is fixed at 12.4%. Then again, the import of consumer goods from abroad 
is limited in the extreme. As Li Fu-chun, the Vice-Premier, has pointed 
out, “For the time being the increase in purchasing power of the people which 
will follow the improvement in their standard of living will outstrip the 
increase in production of consumer goods, and a shortage of goods will be 
inevitable.” How will the Government stem this impending inflationary trend 
and how will it cope with the difficulties which will stem from this inflation? 
Those are problems which will have to be faced by the Government in the 
future. 

The role being played by the Northeastern Provinces in the prosecution 
of the Five-Year Plan is an important one. In particular, the numerous 
factories in the Mukden area, the Iron Ore Company of Anshan and 
the three coal mines at Fushun, Fushin and Ho Kang, are the driving power 
behind the plan. Anshan, at the end of the war, had a population of 110,- 
000, of which 3,000 were miners. Today the population has risen to 700,000, 
of which 200,000 are miners. The city has become a mining city throbbing 
with life. Mukden’s population has increased by 50% since the emancipation. 
The rehabilitated industrial power of the Northeastern Provinces, together 
with the expropriated foreign factories in Shanghai and Tientsin are the main 
forces in the economic construction of China. The details of the 156-clause 
Economic Aid Pact with the Soviet have not been published to date. The 
Government for the first time in July, 1955, published the final goal of the Ist 
Five-Year Plan. That the publication of these figures was delayed until the Plan 
was in its third year of operation was due to no other reason than that the 
Soviet Aid budget was decided upon only recently, and that only because of 
negotiations begun in the fall of 1954. The chances of a Tito-type of 
defection by Communist China are gradually diminishing today. The con- 
solidation of Soviet-Communist China ties however can more than ever be ex- 
pected today with the publication of the statistics for the Five-Year Pian. 
However, in view of the fact that the transportation of goods by the Trans- 
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Siberian Railway will invite rocketing of construction costs because of high 
freightage charges, and also because the goods that China will send in return 
are bulky agricultural products, it is believed that China is very anxious to 
trade with Japan, depending mainly on Kailan coal for its export and import- 
ing Japanese construction material. The shortage of technicians is another 
source of Government concern. Losses sustained from lack of technicians and 
the use of unskilled technicians are extremely high. For example, the Mukden 
Machine Manufacturing Factory imported 106 machines from the Soviet Union 
during 1954. Sixty per cent of the machines have been damaged to date. 
Similar reports of damage have been received from the Mukden Heavy 
Machinery Factory, the Mukden Mining Machinery Factory and the Dairen 
Crane Factory. Construction costs very often exceed budgets. Criticisms 
directed against construction and supervision methods are frequent. According 
to the Kung Jen Jih Pao (August 4th, 1955) the rentals for workers’ housing 
in the Shenyang Tieh Shih area during the winter months is as high as 24 yuan 
a month including heating costs. With the average worker’s wages at 58 yuan 
a month (the figure given in the China Industrial General Meeting report, 
as the average wages of public servants and the employees of the five major 
state-operated enterprises) workers cannot live in such housing. Recently- 
completed workers’ houses in Ta Chen and Tsitsihar range between 18 and 
41 yuan because of the increased costs in construction. The complaint in the 
Kung Jen Jih Pao of August 4th was that such housing was not for workers. 

Regarding the co-operatives which are the basis of agricultural policy, the 
Jen Men Jih Pao of May 27th, 1955, quoting a 52-page report made last spring, 
states that one-third of the 3,085 trust co-operatives are having trouble with 
mistakes in bookkeeping and discrepancies in assets and liabilities. In some 
extreme cases, co-operatives one year after their founding still did not have 
books. A study of 1,071 co-operatives revealed the fact that in almost one-fourth 
of these there were scandals involving, for example, the use by co-operative 
members of co-operative funds for their own purposes. A co-operative in Fukien 
Province had to close down for two weeks because it had not kept its books 
in order. The co-operative members were angered and according to reports, 
began calling the trust company the “Closed Trust Company.” The consensus 
of opinion regarding the cause of these occurrences is that, forgetting Chairman 
Mao’s policy of going slowly, low-ranking party members had forced the farmers 
to form these unions prematurely in order to improve their standing. 

Regarding the re-organization of commercial concerns, those engaged 
in private commerce feel that there is no longer any future for them and fear 
committing commercial suicide. The Government is doing its utmost to con- 
vince these people that they have a role to play in the transitional period in 
which private commerce is developing into a socialistic economy. 

As stated above, contradictions were arising one after another even in 
1955, in this period of transition in the economic structure. I believe that 
the economic rehabilitation of Communist China has been progressing com- 
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paratively smoothly mainly because of China’s inheritance. In short, after the 
end of the war the foreign concessions were abolished, foreign authority was 
dune away with and factories operated by Japanese and other foreign nationals 
annexed. Moreover, the activities of foreign commercial firms were virtually 
stopped and China succeeded in emerging from a semi-colonial status. Her 
rehabilitation up to this time has been based on the foundations provided 
by this inheritance and the tempo therefore has been fast. However, such 
rehabilitation has already reached its limits. I believe that for China to proceed 
with construction at the speed and volume it has done up to the present will 
require a great deal of effort. Without doubt, her leaders are fully aware 
of these considerations and will bend every effort to achieve their goals. It 
is my belief that the reason behind China’s pursuing a peace offensive at 
this time is that she feels she will require a peaceful international 
environment for her rehabilitation for a considerable period of time. In that 
respect I think that China’s “peace offensive” is a policy aimed at peaceful 
co-existence stemming from a true desire for peace with both the Eastern and 
Western camps. My impression on observing the people of this nation has 
been, first, that they have been blindfolded to news from all nations except 
those of the Soviet bloc and especially to news not favorable to them, and, 
secondly, that they have been firmly trained by their leaders to follow them 
blindly to the ends of the earth. Some people may fear that people who thus 
follow their leaders in a peaceful policy today may one day follow them in 
pursuit of another policy. 


In closing, what is Communist China’s attitude in regard to Formosa? 
As is well known, Premier Chou En-lai has stated that the Formosan problem 
is a domestic issue and an armistice with the United States as arbitrator is un- 
thinkable. Although Communist China says that it will not deal with the 
United States in the settlement of the Formosan problem, I believe that this 
stand is not absolute. An influential person in the Chinese Government told me 
an old Chinese story. A certain rich man could not think of a good place 
to hide his money. He finally decided to bury it under a tree in his garden 
and did so. However, even after he had buried the money, he was worried 
about it and so hung a sign on the tree with the legend “There is no money 
buried under this tree.” The Communist Chinese official told me that this 
sign was much the same as his Government's statement that it will not consider 
the United States as an arbitrator. Communist China plans on a settlement 
of the Formosan problem in the fall of 1956. It aimed, first, to take preparatory 
steps at the Geneva Conference and elsewhere to pave the way for a presidential 
candidate’s using the settlement of the Formosan problem as a slogan in his 
campaign at the time of the American Presidential elections. Secondly, the 
ratio of Formosan troops to troops from the mainland in the Army of For- 
mosa will be in favor of the former in 1956. The Communist Chinese are 
waiting for this change in ratio. 
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Attitudes Towards America 


Kitani Tadashi 


F all the questions that we Japanese get asked, few are so difficult to 
O answer as the one that goes “What is the nature and extent of anti- 
American feeling among the Japanese people?” Ten years have passed 
since General MacArthur first stepped from his plane at Atsugi airfield, and 
since that time we have constantly been thrown into direct contact with 
American people. It is no wonder, then, that together with all the unforgettable 
happy memories that the Japanese treasure from these years, there should also 
have been a certain number of bitter experiences. One must not forget that 
the Japanese had never before known defeat in war, nor had a foreign army 
occupied their territory, and the experience was one that was bound to affect 
them profoundly. Human beings, too, are so constructed that the more they 
live together the more they become aware of each other's defects and come to 
criticise each other. No one would deny, therefore, that somewhere in the 
back of the Japanese mind there exists a certain amount of bad feeling towards 
America or the American people themselves. Yet, very often, these feelings 
are complemented in the minds of the very same people who harbour them 
by a warm feeling of affection, and, if we prod into them deeply enough, often 
prove in themselves to be no more than grievances against the Japanese Gov- 
ernment which is responsible for handling relations with America. Nothing 
could be more misleading than to lump all such things together under the 
general heading of “anti-American feeling.” Nor does it mean, on the other 
hand, that we can explain anti-Americanism amongst the Japanese as a whole 
by confining the discussion to those Japanese who harbour, for political or 
ideological reasons, a more or less clear-cut antagonism towards America. 
Whenever one tries to explain anti-Americanism in Japan, one immediate- 
ly comes up against a difficult problem. It is, how to explain adequately in 
words the inarticulate form it takes among large numbers of the people. In 
this form, it is quite distinct from the obvious, outspoken feelings of the kind 
we have just mentioned; it cannot, in fact, really be called anti-Americanism 
at all, yet at the same time contains elements liable to become such, given the 
right circumstances. It may be a platitude, but it remains true that an under- 
standing of such things is the only way to improving relations between the 
two countries. 
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What, then, lies at the back of and gives shape to anti-Americanism 
in general amongst the Japanese people? In trying to answer this, one would 
do well to focus one’s attention on the spot—the town of Sunakawa, within the 
limits of Greater Tokyo—where, recently, a sensation was created by a move- 
ment directed against the expansion of an American military air base. This 
ill-fated town has found itself in a proportionately increasing dilemma with 
the expansion of flying during the past thirty years. It happens to lie next 
to the famous Tachikawa Air Base. Thanks to this unfortunate chance, it 
has had farm and building land requisitioned by the authorities on eleven 
separate occasions in the course of the expansion of the airfield. The process 
began with the establishment of the former Japanese Army’s Tachikawa flying 
school in 1926, and ended for the time being in November 1954, involving 
in all some 460,000 tsubo (about 375 acres) of land. The Japanese Government 
paid compensation on each occasion, but not once was it enough to satisfy the 
inhabitants. They were thus already more than tired of requisitioning when, 
last April there came like a bolt from the blue the Government's latest edict. 
This was the result of an agreement between the Japanese and American Gov- 
ernments, without any previous consultations with those it concerned most. 
“It has been decided,” it said, “to requisition an area of approximately 30,000 
tsubo (about 25 acres) in the course of an expansion of the Tachikawa airfield 
aimed at facilitating the take-off and landing of American jet planes.” 

The concept of land in Japan, with its densely packed population, is 
vastly different from that prevailing in countries such as America. There 
is something very special in the way in which a Japanese clings to his 
land. Wherever one goes in Japan, the tiniest patch of land is jealously 
treasured. In a small town like Sunakawa there is too, a traditional feeling 
rarely met with in the larger cities—the affection of the inhabitants for the land 
on which they have for so long lived and grown their crops, the unwillingness 
they have to part with the land handed down to them by their forefathers. 
The immediate reaction of the townsfolk against the Government’s requisition- 
ing order was thus not merely apprehension concerning the adequacy or other- 
wise of compensation. It was, rather, absolute opposition to the idea of being 
deprived of their land. The same slogan was heard as in any anti-base movement 
throughout Japan—“Money soon goes, but land lasts forever.” The violence 
of their opposition, however, was not solely due to fear of having their precious 
land taken from them. Other, more troublesome factors were involved in the 
affair. 

The inhabitants of Sunakawa—and it is the same in any area adjoining 
an air base—live in a state of terror due to the frequent crashing of American 
planes. The jet planes used nowadays are peculiarly prone to accidents when 
taking off and landing, and it is by no means rare for there to be an ear- 
splitting roar, and for a plane to plunge into the middle of what had been 
a peaceful household, spreading fire in its path. In Japan there are very few 
cases where an air base is surrounded by wide-open uninhabited spaces. Last 
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September alone there was a whole succession of accidents involving the killing 
and maiming of the inhabitants and the destruction of their houses in areas 
adjoining American air bases—Komaki, Kisarazu, Niigata and Hachidji. (One 
of the reasons for this is that none of the existing American air bases are 
equipped with runways really long enough to take jet aircraft. It was in an 
attempt to remedy this situation that the latest plans for expansion were drawn 
up by the two Governments.) 

Compensation to the local inhabitants for injuries received in the event 
of such accidents is paid jointly by the American Army and the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, the former paying 75 per cent and the latter 25 per cent. This is 
as laid down by the Japanese-American Administrative Agreement, but this 
compensation question is another cause of great dissatisfaction among the 
townsfolk. By the standards accepted at present, which date from May, 1952, 
the sum paid in compensation in, for example, the case of death resulting from 
a plane crash is equivalent to a thousand days’ pay earned by the deceased while 
alive. Since, however, the maximum figure recognised is ¥1,000 per day, the 
maximum compensation possible is ¥1,000,000 (about $3,000). In the case of 
housewives and other persons without regular employment the figure is 
calculated on the basis of the minimum recognised daily income, ¥200. Thus 
the maximum compensation figure possible is ¥200,000 (about $550). Last 
June a farmer’s wife was killed by a jet aircraft while working in the fields 
near the Itazuke base in Fukuoka Prefecture. Despite the fact that she was 
the mother of two boys and three girls, the oldest being twelve, compensation 
was paid on exactly the same basis, and her family received the sum of $550. 

Even these amounts of compensation, little as they are, take a long time 
to reach the families concerned. Actual practice has shown that, thanks to red 
tape on both the American and Japanese sides, it takes at least three months 
—and more often as much as six—from the date of the family’s first application 
before the compensation is actually paid in cash. When a claim for compen- 
sation is put in, the appropriate authorities from both sides have of course to 
start investigations into the circumstances surrounding the accident, and it 
often happens that trouble arises between the two sides in the course of such 
investigations. To take a rather extreme example, a thirty-two-year-old office 
worker was struck by a drunken American soldier in June, 1952 and died five 
days later. The American authorities carried out investigations and announced 
as a result that the soldier had merely struck the man, and had not been 
responsible for his death. Japanese Government authorities, however, claimed 
that it was a case of homicide. The negotiations resulting from this difference 
went on for one year and seven months. In the end, in February, 1954, the 
U.S. Far Eastern Army’s Foreign Claims Commission accepted responsibility 
for the death also, and the sum of ¥400,000 (about $1,100), the equivalent of a 
thousand days’ pay at ¥400 per day, was paid. 

Another problem which has come to the fore in the areas surrounding 
air bases and firing ranges is the harm done by the sound of explosions and 
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firing. Particularly serious is the effect on children in primary and middle 
schools adjoining such air bases. There have been complaints, for example, 
that lessons are made impossible by the constant din of aircraft taking off and 
landing, or that lessons are interrupted intermittently by the firing of heavy 
guns. The Japanese Government is now following a policy of granting funds 
to schools where noise exceeds a certain level, so that they can make their 
classrooms soundproof. 


Another problem, more serious in one way than the ones we have already 
dealt with, arises in the wake of “fraternisation” activities by American troops. 
The fault doubtless lies partly in the fact that Japan has no definite laws deal- 
ing with the question of prostitution. It also lies, however, in the poverty 
which is as widespread as ever, and in the prevalence of petty operators who 
will do anything to scrape together a livelihood. Be that as it may, wherever 
there is an American base, women of a certain type gather together in droves, 
and hastily improvised amusement centres spring up overnight in the most 
simple, rustic village whenever an American camp moves in. Not infrequently, 
even, normally respectable households who can ill afford the space rent rooms 
to such financially affluent women, with an eye to the extra income it brings 
in. Cases such as these are causing particular concern in view of the harm 
likely to be done to young children. 

The problem of such “fraternisation” is more difficult in Japan than 
in European countries where American troops have been stationed. This is 
doubtless due to racial differences and differences in customs and ways of 
life, which are far more conspicuous here than in Europe. Such things 
are of comparatively little importance in large cities such as Tokyo and Osaka, 
but in the agricultural areas, whose previous experience of foreigners has been 
as good as nil, the presence of American troops is too salient a fact to be 
ignored, and often gives rise to heated controversies. 

Inconveniences of this kind, which the existence of an American base 
inevitably brings in its wake, were another factor which drove the Sunakawa 
townsfolk to organise their movement, quite apart from resentment at being 
robbed of their land. At the same time, however, they wished as far as possible 
to keep their movement free of any specifically anti-American colouring and 
to avoid giving it any precise political flavour. The town, for one thing, was 
under a great obligation to the American troops. More than half the working 
population of Sunakawa has found ieSs at the Tachikawa base, and it is a 
matter of life and death for them chat the American Army should not with- 
draw. They are loath to part with their land for anyone, yet at the same time 
they are also loath to see the American troops go. 

Another important factor is the conservatism of a large part of the 
town. The town council contains a mere two socialists, the remaining eighteen 
members being conservatives. This predominantly conservative council was 
the prime mover in the anti-base movement, and naturally tried to avoid 
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embroiling itself in any leftist anti-American movement. Any leftist flavour 
which the movement might in practice acquire would also mean extra difficulty 
in maintaining solidarity among the inhabitants, whose political leanings are 
likewise predominantly conservative. Furthermore, the direct responsibility 
for dealing with unpleasantnesses arising from the presence of American bases 
—the inadequacy of and delays in paying compensation, problems arising from 
fraternisation and other problems of the kind we have already mentioned—lies 
with the Japanese Government, and it is the Japanese Government with whom 
they have to negotiate if they wish to improve matters. Above all, it is the 
Japanese Government and no other which is the authority responsible for the 
decision concerning and the carrying out of any requisitioning of their land. 

However, such anti-base movements have very rarely taken the course 
originally planned for them, and the Sunakawa movement proved to be no 
exception to this rule. Within a month or two of the movement’s inception, 
the inhabitants began to realise that their own strength alone was unlikely to 
prove sufficient to make the movement successful. They accordingly sought 
the aid of the General Council of Japanese Labour Unions (Sdhy6), the 
largest national labour organisation in Japan, which had already offered 
them its support. Sdhy6 is very active in the political field and immediately 
leapt to the aid of the movement, declaring that it would “focus 
the attention of the people on the movement by a large-scale rally of labour 
union members and build up a nation-wide movement in opposition to the 
granting of military bases.” The Sunakawa question itself was only of secondary 
importance in the eyes of Séhy6. Its real aim was to use the movement as an 
opportunity to arouse public opinion throughout the country against the 
granting of bases and the continuing presence of American troops, with an 
eye to the eventual neutralisation of Japan. It sent to Sunakawa over a number 
of occasions a total of some two thousand labour unionists, with instructions to 
hinder the land surveys the Government was attempting to carry out as a 
preliminary to requisitioning. The Government, as a counteraction, dispatched 
about 1,000 police, and clashes occurred between the two sides, involving blood- 
shed on two separate occasions, in September and October. As soon as Sdhy6 
took over the main responsibility for the movement, its whole nature changed; 
it acquired the character of a political campaign directed against American 
bases in Japan and a well-defined anti-Americanism came to the fore. 

Once blood had been shed, however, splits began to appear in the ranks 
of the local inhabitants. There still remained some die-hards, determined to 
oppose requisitioning whatever the cost, but in opposition to these another 
powerful body of opinion began to emerge. This group proposed to accept 
the idea of requisitioning and concentrate on getting as favourable terms as 
possible in the matter of compensation. Then, just as co-operation among 
the townsfolk was beginning to falter, S6hy6 seized the psychological moment 
to withdraw its practical support from the movement. It doubtless felt that 
once its political objectives had been more or less achieved, there was no sense 
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in wasting too much time on Sunakawa and getting bogged down in a long- 
term struggle which would only serve to whittle away its own energies. This 
proved a decisive factor. 

The Government authorities were thus able to complete, on the 9th 
November, the minimum surveys required as a first step towards requisitioning. 
All that remained was the formalities and measures aimed at the forcible ex- 
propriation of the property of those who still resisted. 

The Government had achieved its aims, yet at the same time it had done 
itself a grave disservice and laid itself open to charges of political bungling, 
for it had only been able to effect the expansion of the base by using coercion 
and flying in the face of all the desires and feelings of the inhabitants. The 
inhabitants of Sunakawa, on the other hand, had been using up their precious 
energy and funds for some six months—all, as it proved, to no avail. In the 
case of Sdhy6, it is difficult to estimate just how far they achieved their purpose 
and to what extent they were successful in working up domestic opinion in 
favour of the removal of bases, the withdrawal of American troops and the 
neutralisation of the country. Whatever may be said regarding this, though, 
one thing seems certain: that of all the three parties involved, Séhy6 alone came 
out of the affair unscathed. 

The Sunakawa incident we have just dealt with can be considered 
completely typical of all similar incidents involving opposition to American 
bases which have occurred recently. They all seem to spring from the same 
kind of factors and all seem to develop along roughly the same lines. To 
draw a very general conclusion from the consideration of such cases, it would 
seem that it is always the leftist groups which introduce a specifically anti- 
American flavour into a local movement previously free of such elements. This 
conclusion can be taken as true for the purposes of our discussion at the 
moment. 

The question inevitably arises, however, of what, if this is true, is the 
precise nature of the feelings of the local inhabitants towards America and 
the Americans. Does that mean then, we may ask, that they really have no 
anti-American feelings, and that such emotions are inspired solely by Com- 
munist and leftist elements? It is certainly true that, in the case of Sunakawa, 
the problem was originally one that concerned their daily life only, and there 
was a real desire to avoid any anti-Americanism of a political nature. There 
were, certainly, no such feelings based on any leftist ideologies. 

True as all this may be, however, it is indisputable that there did exist 
already ill-feeling and discontent of a certain kind, however vague, directed 
at the situation created by the existence of the base. They could not be 
oblivious of the base standing under their very noses, with its warning barriers 
of barbed wire, nor of the Americans filling the camp, with their way of life 
so different from their own, nor of the jet planes skimming threateningly 
over their very roof-tops. 

Such ill-feeling and discontent are probably due in part to the various 
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inconveniences already mentioned which are caused in their daily lives by the 
presence of American bases. Their psychology is such that, when such things 
occur which affect their ordinary lives very intimately, they tend to attribute 
them spontaneously to the presence of American troops in the country. Though 
they know rationally that the responsibility for improving matters lies primarily 
with the Japanese Government, and that it is against the Government that their 
complaints should, in practice, be chiefly directed, yet there is an emotional 
tendency to attribute the root of all evils ultimately to the American forces. 
If one puts forward the argument that American troops are stationed here 
because of an agreement with the Japanese Government based on the Security 
Pact, their only reaction is to say that such an agreement should not have 
been made in the first place. Japan has never before been occupied, nor had 
foreign troops stationed on her territories; in Japan moreover, the racial 
contrast between the inhabitants and the white peoples is comparatively difficult 
to ignore. It inevitably happens, therefore, that American troops are something 
of a blot on the landscape for some Japanese. 

By now they have become much less prominent, but until just recently 
American Army establishments clung on to the sites they occupied in the busiest 
sections of even the large towns, an ever-present reminder of Occupation days. 
Nor was the sight of the wire encircling even dependents’ quarters, with their 
imposing array of guards stationed at the entrances, exactly pleasing to the 
average city dweller. In Yokohama, for example, a small park facing the sea 
is being used to this day as the site of temporary quarters for army personnel 
in transit. Such things have contrived to give the people of Yokohama the 
feeling that an Occupation army is sitting on their own doorstep. 

This state of affairs in the large towns is at last beginning to be remedied. 
People have come to realise that it only invites unnecessary ill-feeling for the 
American forces to continue occupying large buildings in tie centre of cities 
now that Japan has regained her independence, and a gradual exodus to the 
country has begun. Most of the private buildings requisitioned for army 
purposes in Occupation days have already been restored to their owners. By 
next summer the present relocation plan will be completed by and large, and 
except for a few unavoidable cases all American Army offices and living quarters 
will have been transferred to the country, or at least to the suburbs. Such 
measures are without doubt having their effect, though one cannot avoid the 
disturbing reflection that this probably means merely that the storm centre has 
shifted from the town to the country. 


Now all this would seem to mean that the American Army stationed here 
is equally unwelcome in town and country alike. The objection might well 
be raised—“What’s all the fuss about? The only reason why the American 
Army is here is because it’s been asked by the Japanese Government to help 
preserve stability in the Far East, and that’s supposed to include the defence 
of Japan too. Don’t forget that America is spending large sums of money to 
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this end, nor that she’s given considerable aid to Japan right from Occupation 
days and is still doing so now. The Japanese people would do well to show 
a little more gratitude towards America and the American forces.” Why, in 
other words, is Japan so ungrateful for all that is being done for her? 

The psychology of the Japanese is complex in the extreme. Defeat in 
war naturally wrought enormous changes in their outlook. Their wartime ex- 
periences were painful, and defeat brought great misery in its wake; above all, 
the ravages of the atomic bomb have given rise to a fierce determination never 
to get involved in another war, whatever else may happen. They feel, too, 
that if pre-war Japan had not unfortunately had such a powerful army the last 
war would never have happened, and have come to harbour accordingly the 
gravest doubts about any attempt to rebuild the country’s defences. These 
doubts are so great that one may be reminded with misgivings of the Japanese 
saying to the effect that “a burnt child sometimes dreads the cold ashes,” yet 
one must remember that the terrible power of the atomic bomb, of which they 
themselves have personal experience, has seared itself into the minds of the 
Japanese people, and that since that time the power of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear weapons has gone on increasing, like some frightful monster threatening 
the world. Small wonder, then, that there should grow up among the Japa- 
nese a feeling of apprehension and helplessness: even if Japan should bend 
herself to re-arming in the future, they ask, of what use would anything she 
could do be in the event of another world war? Many fear, too, that any 
re-armament, however small, would merely serve to invite aggression against 
Japan and attack with atomic or thermonuclear weapons. It must be added 
here that, because of these things, the Soviet peace offensive has had a certain 
degree of success in Japan. Nor can it be doubted that the consequent anti-war 
atmosphere prevailing in Japan is a considerable obstacle standing in the way 
of re-armament. 

The same frame of miiud ieads a considerable number of Japanese to 
regard the stationing of American troops in Japan with certain misgivings. 
They are anxious lest the presence of American troops and bases in their 
country should mean Japan’s being turned into a frontline battlefield in any 
future war, or at least her becoming a target for bombing or other attacks, 
even if Japan herself were not the primary object. Such ideas do represent— 
albeit in somewhat exaggerated form—one side of the case that must be taken 
into account in considering the question of troops and bases in Japan, though 
at the same time they ignore the role the continued presence of such troops plays 
in maintaining the international balance of power and in contributing to the 
sense of stability which the Japanese people unconsciously derive from it. But, 
some ask again, what is this sense of stability compared with the way Japan 
would suffer if she were invaded by an army powerful enough to drive out the 
Americans, and had to be liberated again, becoming a battlefield many times 
over in the process? 

One further thing that more than serves to wipe out any feeling of 
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gratitude amongst the Japanese towards the American Army is the suspicion 
that America is being driven by the exigencies of strategy to make Japan a 
base, using her as a tool for promoting her own military policies in the Far 
East. Is not American action in stationing troops in Japan, in other words, 
dictated solely by considerations of her own best interests? This feeling is 
strengthened by the fact that when Japan regained her independence the Occupa- 
tion forces stayed on in Japan. They became, after certain formalities prescribed 
by the Security Pact, an army merely “stationed” in Japan, but some Japa- 
nese had the feeling that this represented only a change of name and not any 
real desire, arising from a reappraisal of the situation, to help in her defence. 

Further, in the case of West European countries such as England and 
France, each has enough troops of its own to ensure it plays the leading part 
in its own defence, the American Army playing only a supporting role. In 
their case, therefore, it is possible to keep up the idea of joint defence. In 
Japan’s case, however, her own defence power is too weak and the size of the 
American Army here too disproportionately large for her to have any illusions 
on that score, and the ultimate effect of the overwhelmingly superior might 
of the American forces is to produce a certain sense of oppression. 

Such feelings are more or less widespread among a large section of the 
Japanese. Conflicting at times with an appreciation of the security and 
economic benefits afforded by American aid, they contrive to produce an ex- 
tremely complex state of mind amongst the people as a whole. They are the 
source of a certain, ill-defined coldness of attitude towards the American Army 
in Japan. They are particularly strong among scholars, students and intel- 
lectuals in general, with their traditionally idealistic and pacific outlook. 
Amongst agricultural workers, owners of small businesses and their like they 
are comparatively weak on the whole, though this does not mean they are 
wholly absent, since these classes alike share the same experiences of war, 
defeat and occupation with the rest of the nation. The feelings of these 
sections of the country are not, however, sufficiently well-defined to be called 
“anti-Americanism,” being confined, rather, to a vague sense of insecurity and 
helplessness in a world that contains the atomic and hydrogen bombs, one which 
makes them feel that countries such as America cannot be dealt with with 
confidence. Such inarticulate feelings could, depending on the other factors 
involved, become either a strong well-defined anti-Americanism or, on the other 
hand, a more settled frame of mind permitting a confident approach to relations 
with America. The most important problem of the future as far as Japanese- 
American relations are concerned is how these feelings can best be guided into 
the right channels. 


(“A Dialogue,” by the Editor, Ryi Shintaré, which appeared in Vol. II, No. 3 of this magazine, 
contains much food for thought on the same subject. It is suggested that readers who have 
not yet seen it should read it in conjunction with this article.) 
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Japan Reconsiders ? 


Shimada Tatsumi 


T is not easy to appraise the general character of a distant people in whose 
midst one has never lived. But is it then easier to understand a foreign 
society in which one has lived? I suspect not. I suspect indeed that the 

reverse is often true—that nearness only reduces visibility. A foreigner stand- 
ing in the middle of Times Square will have trouble deciding where America 
as a whole is going, no matter how many days he waits and watches; and 
Piccadilly Circus is hardly the place to learn what the English are thinking. 
In Japan too we have a proverb pointing to the danger of missing the forest 
for the trees. The Oriental, lost in that forest of skyscrapers, rather tends to 
take but one “tree,” the Empire State Building, for the whole of the United 
States. 

Risky though it is, however, every people tries to fit the nature and the 
peculiarities of every other people into as simple a form as possible. These 
broad generalizations are no doubt of some use, but they can also result in 
distortion, and in great injustice to the people being generalized upon. The 
Times Literary Supplement, in reviewing Little Cabbage by Mr. George Mikes, 
the English satirist, quotes this passage from the book:' 

“We know altogether too much on too many subjects nowadays. We 
know...too much about the French, too. Mercenary people call them 
mercenary; selfish people call them selfish; imperialists accuse them of im- 
perialism; ill-mannered people object to their manners. We all know what 
the trouble is with the French.” 

Whatever “the trouble” may be, the French are lucky. No one denies 
the splendor of French culture, and France is at the center of Europe. But 
think of the plight of a small island country in the Far East. The problem 
is not only that Japan is physically distant from Western civilization. The 
color of the Japanese skin is different, Japanese religion is different, the Japa- 
nese way of life is different, the language is entirely alien. No Westerner would 
be likely to say: “We know too much about the Japanese.” Generalizations 
about this island people are likely to be one-sided, then, and may themselves 
be the occasion for “the trouble.” 


(l Times Literary Supplement, May 27, 1955. 
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The late Ruth Benedict’s The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, sub-titled 
Patterns of Japanese Culture, was published in 1946. The Pacific War had 
but recently ended, and it was natural that Mrs. Benedict should be severely 
critical of Japanese violations of the conventions of war and should seek in 
them a clue to Japanese psychology. The book became a key to the Japanese 
mind for Americans, and in translation a sort of mirror for the Japanese them- 
selves. Perhaps Mrs. Benedict was conscious of the danger of generalization. In 
any case, we find her saying: “Both the sword and the chrysanthemum are a part 
of the picture.” She proceeds to describe the paradox in more detail:1 

“The Japanese are, to the highest degree, both aggressive and unaggres- 
sive, both militaristic and aesthetic, both insolent and polite, rigid and 
adaptable, submissive and resentful of being pushed around, loyal and 
treacherous, brave and timid, conservative and hospitable to new ways.” 

Mrs. Benedict has kindly lined up so many contradictory characteristics 
that we cannot fail to be covered by at least one of them—nor indeed can 
foreigners. For a cultural anthropologist, however, she seems to make her 
generalizations with too much emphasis on the sword that symbolizes one side 
of the Japanese nature, and she has as a result had rather strong critics in 
Japan. Thus Dr. Watsuji Tetsuré, a historian and student of culture, has 
remarked that Mrs. Benedict’s conclusion is too broad for her data.* “If we 
chose,” says Dr. Watsuji, “we could easily accumulate just as much data to 
make that conclusion quite untenable. It would appear that Mrs. Benedict 
has not been entirely diligent in searching out such data.” Had Mrs. 
Benedict changed the term “Japanese” to “certain Japanese militarists,” 
continues Dr. Watsuji, no one would object; but then, of course, she would 
be talking about “the Japanese military type,” and not about “patterns of 
Japanese culture.” Or perhaps even “the Japanese military type” would be 
too broad a term, and the argument would be valid only if the author made 
clear that she was limiting herself to a consideration of “extremely nationalistic 
militarists.” I must agree with Dr. Watsuji. The great majority of the Japa- 
nese people are dealt with quite unfairly in Mrs. Benedict’s generalizations. 


This of course is not the only example we can find of rash generalization. 
Let us look, for another example, at Dr. Lily Abegg’s recent article, “Japan 
Reconsiders” in Foreign Affairs® Here again, we must conclude, the writer 
has been one-sided, and her conclusions of course are equally one-sided. The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword was based largely on war-time observation, 
and it was inevitable that the author should overemphasize the sword. It seems 
sad indeed, however, that now, ten years later, there should be as little recogni- 
tion as ever of the Japanese point of view——and of our struggles to find a road 


1) The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, C. E. Tuttle Company (Far East edition), 1954, page 2. 

2) “On The Chrysanthemum and the Sword,” Obscure Japan (Uzumoreta Nihon #14 i117: 8%), Tokyo, 
Shienchdsha, 1953, p. 83. 

3) April, 1955. 
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out of the confusion and bewilderment of defeat. Dr. Abegg is a Swiss journalist 
who lived for some years in Japan. She has a remarkable news sense for 
subtle changes in Japanese society, and we must admit quite without rancour 
that she has put her finger on certain Japanese weaknesses. It is all too obvious, 
for instance, that “a lack of public spirit” is one of the great defects of the 
modern Japanese, and Dr. Abegg has hit upon a stubborn Japanese trait when 
she remarks that “the Japanese finds it difficult to consider himself an individual 
and to act as such.” The Japanese has lived not in the community but in the 
family, and the social inadequacies to which Dr. Abegg refers are the result. 
We are fully aware of these shortcomings and are doing our best to remedy 
them. 

It is good to have them brought to our attention again. I find it quite 
impossible, however, to endorse Dr. Abegg’s conclusion that democratic institu- 
tions will not survive in Japan. At the very beginning of her article, she has 
this to say: 

“The Japanese people feel cold. They shiver in the unaccustomed 
atmosphere of democratic institutions and individualistic ways of thought. 
They long for the warm surroundings of familiar traditional values, the old 
ideas they used to share in common. And when the Japanese feel a need for 
giving rein to sentimentality and patriotism they have only their Shinto shrines 
and Buddhist temples to turn to.” 

It is true that we have no central heating, and we may occasionally be 
found shivering over a hibachi of a winter night; but when it comes to 
democratic institutions, I think we find them rather cozy, for all their un- 
familiarity, and we have worked ourselves into rather a sweat to make them 
yet cozier. Dr. Abegg cites the fact that three and a half million people visited 
the Meiji Shrine during the first two days of January, 1955, while four hundred 
thousand visited the Ise Shrine, as evidence of consery \tive tendencies. There 
is no doubt that the custom of visiting shrines and temples on New Year's 
Day fell into disuse at the end of the war, and perhaps its revival in recent 
years seems to the foreigner an unfortunate reversion to the past. But surely, 
when we think of Midnight Mass on Christmas Eve, we may conclude that the 
new-year visit to the shrine or temple is not alone in the world. 

The comparison may not be a very apt one, however. The Japanese 
feels a need on New Year’s Day to escape from his cramped little house, to be 
cleansed by the wide precincts and the great trees of the shrine, and the sense 
of fresh renewal that the visit brings is in fact stronger than any religious 
overtones. Certain shrines and temples, moreover, are tied closely to harmless 
folk traditions and beliefs. The new-year visit to a shrine or temple is known 
as hatsuméde, “the first pilgrimage.” In ancient times it was the custom for 
the head of the family to spend New Year’s Eve at the family shrine. Gradually 
the sojourn was moved up to the following morning, and the custom of making 
the new-year pilgrimage came to take its place. We may add that a visit to 
a temple generally has some such practical motive as a prayer for health or 
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for prosperity. While there is no doubt that the Meiji Shrine and the Ise 
Shrine are especially popular because they lend a certain grandeur to the 
pilgrimage, the pilgrimage itself tends to be personal, or to center upon the 
family. 

Militarists of course tied the Shinto faith to the Emperor system, but 
even during the war, we can safely say, the process went no further than a 
general spreading of certain formal observances. The importance the Occupa- 
tion attached to the suppression of State Shinto is rather puzzling. The Allies 
presumably saw State Shinto as the source of Japanese fanaticism; but, be 
that as it may, State Shinto was in fact quite a different thing from the religion 
so near the Japanese heart. The new-year pilgrimage has been revived because 
the ordinary Japanese has enough margin again to think of turning back to old 
traditions. That much we may admit. We will not admit, however, that this 
means a return to State Shinto—much less that we have here a dangerous 
conservative tendency. 

Dr. Abegg also has this to say: 

“More unpleasant than the conservative tendency expressed in the mass 
pilgrimage to shrines and temples is the reappearance of ultra-nationalistic 
and distinctly reactionary trends. Dozens of radical rightist organizations, 
most of them known and held in bad repute from pre-war days, have been 
re-established since 1952.” 

She is quite right that certain rightist organizations have been revived, 
but she tends rather to exaggerate their influence and importance. With her 
wide knowledge of pre-war Japan, she no doubt is thinking of the mid-thirties, 
when rightist terrorism was a powerful force in Japanese politics. The mid- 
thirties were a distasteful time for the foreigner in Japan, and the thought that 
another such time may be coming is perhaps something of a nightmare. But 
we Japanese too occasionally have the same nightmare, and it is for precisely this 
reason that, even recognizing the need to defend Japan, we find it difficult to 
reconcile ourselves to the rebirth of a powerful army. Armies tend to be 
conservative, and it is under their protection that reactionary factions flourish. 
The rightists who resorted to terrorism before the war depended upon the 
army, had the army behind them, even on occasion had professional soldiers 
in their midst. Had there not been a strong army at the very center of the 
body politic, it seems unlikely that the rightist movement would have become 
the power it was. The Defense Force today is not, and few of us are in favor of 
ever letting it become, the political power the old army was. There is no 
tendency, then, for the rightist movement to spread as it once did under the 
protection of the army, and it is premature indeed to argue that the emergence 
of rightist organizations is a danger signal for Japanese democracy. 

“While small groups are more decisive in Japan than perhaps anywhere 
else, the people as a whole generally are only spectators... Politics are the 
business of the government and the politicians; the good citizen cautiously 
sticks to his job,” says Dr. Abegg. There is much truth in this. While it 
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may seem that the word of the small group is still all-powerful, however, there 
has been in post-war politics a rather influential force that we may call the 
popular voice, or perhaps public opinion. I think myself that the fall of the 
Yoshida cabinet in 1954 was due less to the machinations of small groups than 
to popular opinion expressed through the newspapers. 

Dr. Abegg cites this as a reason why Japan is not friendly ground for 
democracy: “For one thing, Japan made the acquaintance of democracy in an 
absurd and paradoxical way — by order of a foreign occupying power.” 

It is of course true that Japanese society was reorganized after the war 
on the order of the Allied forces. It is not correct, however, to say that 
democracy was thereby brought to Japan for the first time. Before the war, 
democratic thought, probably at its strongest in the mid-twenties, put up a 
strong resistance to the excesses of the army and the bureaucracy. The respon- 
sibility for having allowed it finally to succumb to Fascism is a heavy one, and 
for that reason we are determined this time to see democracy through. With 
the world divided into two ideological factions, there are of course two inter- 
pretations placed on the word democracy. It is inevitable that in Japan too 
there should be supporters of both “Western democracy” and ‘“people’s 
democracy.” But no one doubts that the two are forever irreconcilable, and 
the fact that in the elections of February, 1955, the Communist vote was but 
two per cent of the whole shows clearly enough on which side Japanese 
sympathies lie. 

Unhappily, the material which the remarkably discerning Dr. Abegg 
has gathered is designed to prove exclusively that Japan is sterile ground for 
democracy —-we may wonder whether she has deliberately avoided material that 
might suggest the reverse. Last fall Dr. Abegg published in a Tokyo English- 
language newspaper an article in which she argued that xenophobia is growing 
in Japan.! It is quite true that there is some xenophobia in Japan. But why 
speak only of Japan? One can find xenophobia in any country in Asia—and 
indeed I seem to remember having heard even the British called xenophobic. 
Dr. Abegg cites as evidence for her statement the fact that “Japanese Only” 
signs are to be seen outside shops and restaurants. A Japanese in search of 
such a shop or restaurant, however, would have great trouble indeed finding 
it, so rare a species does it belong to. If it exists at all, I suspect it is an offspring 
of the strange “Off Limits” signs posted by the Occupation forces. Soldiers 
tended to ignore off-limits regulations, and shops were likely to find themselves 
in trouble as a result. It seems both rash and unfair to say that this is evidence 
of xenophobia, and to conclude that nationalism and anti-foreignism are 
growing in Japan. 

“Where there is smoke, there is fire.” Dr. Abegg quotes the Japanese 
proverb. There is a question of degree to be considered, however: is the fire 
likely to lead to a conflagration, or is it only a cigarette? 


1) “Is Japan Xenophobic?” The Mainichi, October 15, 1955. 
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Dr. Abegg notes that Japanese treat not only Westerners but other 
Asians as foreigners. “Most Asians,” she says, “find the Japanese peculiar 
and different.” Perhaps so. But no doubt French and Germans too find each 
other “peculiar and different.” “Many Japanese nowadays,” she continues, 
“laugh about this peculiarism (from the deep bow to the tea ceremony) but 
find it still unpleasant when the criticism comes from a foreigner.” 

Worried at the possibility that I myself may be an excellent example 
of the xenophobe who dislikes being criticized by foreigners, I think of a passage 
in an essay by Mr. Harold Nicolson:! 

“The English are reputed to relish being criticized by foreigners. It 
is true that they are less touchy than the Americans or the Germans and they 
do not possess the French gift for ignoring everything that aliens say or write. 
Yet although we rather like being told that we are lazy and stupid, those who 
tell us that we are sentimental, snobbish, and untidy may seem to us guilty 
of bad taste.” 

I cannot pretend that the Japanese have the mettle to relish being 
criticized by foreigners. The Japanese simply do not have the self-confidence 
of the English. There can be no doubt that Mrs. Benedict is right when she 
says: “They are terribly concerned about what other people will think of their 
behavior.” They do not relish foreign criticism; rather they are worried by it. 
This is rather a different thing from xenophobia, however. It means on the 
contrary that Japanese are far too easily influenced by foreign criticism. They 
have none of “the French gift for ignoring everything that aliens say or write,” 
and I rather wish they could borrow a bit of it. In any case the Japanese of 
late have come to permit themselves a serious glance in the mirror to see 
whether the criticisms to which they are subjected are just or not. This seems 
to me to be a certain advance 


1) “Wandering Scot,” The Observer, July 10, 1955. Review of Your England by Sir Robert Bruce 
Lockhart, 
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Takeuchi Seiho 


—A Kyoto Painter— 


Ellen D. Psaty 


VEN the lovely garden of Kogenji, within the precincts of the noted Zen 
E temple of Tenryiji at Saga, seemed wilted by the intense heat that 
pervaded the sultry afternoon of August 23rd when the members of the 
Chikuj6-kai, an organization of the former pupils of the private art school of 
Takeuchi Seihd, gathered there to attend a Buddhist ceremony commemorating 
the thirteenth anniversary of his death. Each of the twenty-six remaining 
members, with the exception of Miki Suizan, had contributed a fan painting 
and these had been mounted on four sliding doors which were dedicated to 
the temple in memory of their teacher. These fan paintings comprise a re- 
presentative cross-section not only of modern Kyoto painting, but of a dominant 
current of modern Japanese-style painting as well, for included were such 
nationally prominent figures as Ono Chikkyéd, Tokuoka Shinsen, Kanashima 
Keika, Nishiyama Suish6é and others. 

The artist whom they had assembled to honor is of paramount importance 
in the history of modern Japanese art for reasons beyond his mere pre-eminence 
as a painter. From his studio emerged such famous modern artists as Nishi- 
mura Goun, Tsuchida Bakusen, Hashimoto Kansetsu and Uemura Shéen. If, 
in addition to the countless pupils he taught both privately at his studio and 
during his long years at the Kyoto Art School, the numerous students of these 
noted artists he had trained were also placed within the orbit of Seih6’s influence, 
then the number of modern artists affected by him is perhaps unequalled. He 
was an active participant in all leading art organizations and was remarkably 
adroit at functioning behind the scenes. His opinions were constantly sought 
and frequently heeded. It may truly be said of Seihé that, as have few others, 
he helped to determine the course of modern Japanese painting. 

The wondrous charm and enormous success of Seih6’s painting was in 
no small measure due to the fact that he was to an unconscious degree the 
embodiment of Kyoto—its elegance and grace, its refinement and sensuality— 
and to the extent that Kyoto is still representative of the traditional, cultural 
and artistic life of Japan, to that extent is Seih6 one of the nation’s most re- 
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Plate 1: “ Matsushima ” 
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Plate 2: “Wadan” 
A pair of six-fold screens, color on silk. 
In the possession of the Imperial Household. 
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Plate 3: “Tsuru” 
Sumi on paper, touch of colu | 


Private Collection. 
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presentative modern artists. Although he was born into the still feudal city 
of Kyoto and completely rooted in its culture, he was subject both to the intense 
desit« for Westernization that almost overwhelmed Japan in the first decade 
or so after the Restoration and to the rebounding nationalism and conservatism 
that followed in its wake. However, little of the conflict and confusion that 
beset his generation are manifest in his work. Like the other artists of his time, 
he was confronted by two wholly divergent, competing forms of art, but he 
proved remarkably successful at achieving a synthesis. Because Japan must 
inevitably reconcile these opposing currents before it can independently create 
anew, I consider Seihé one of the few truly “modern” painters of post-Restoration 
Japan. 

His art poses no perplexing problems. His sensitive, light coloring and 
brilliant brushwork are a source of endless visual delight and together with his 
easily comprehensible subject matter, his pictures readily endeared themselves 
to Japanese of all classes and likewise delight even the uninitiated foreigner. 
His landscape paintings have much of the brightness and nostalgic charm that 
characterizes the oeuvres of the French Impressionists, such as Monet, Pissaro 
and Sisley, while his paintings of birds, flowers, plants, animals and fish have 
all the technical brilliance and fidelity to nature that impress even those who 
tend to equate visual realism with artistic achievement. 

It is a frequent habit of modern Japanese to rebel violently in their 
youth against their traditional culture, only to embrace it all the more 
dogmatically in their maturity. The present crop of art students complain that 
Seihé wielded a brilliant brush but that he lacked “content.” It is not surprising 
that they belittle his art for most of them are now personally in rebellion against 
the very environment and culture he epitomizes. Despite the fact that they 
have seen but a small part of his work, and known even less of him as a person, 
Seihé has now become the logical artist for them to assail since his only possible 
rival, Yokoyama Taikan, is still too alive and powerful to brook attack. Seihd 
himself bears little resemblance to the pious, insubstantial image thus far filially 
set forth in Japanese writing, which does scant justice to his vitality, brilliance 
and intriguing personality. It is all the more unfortunate, therefore, that so 
many of the current generation should have failed to grasp the essential nature 
of both his contributions and his shurtcomings. 

This misunderstanding may in part arise from the persistent effort that 
is made to propagate a “plaster-saint” image of Seihd in which the true character 
of this artist is lost amidst a welter of inaccurate and illogical anecdotes. Yet 
it is so difficult to obtain reliable, factual information that one must inevitably 
have recourse to the one highly-fictionalized account now available. Indeed the 
popular biographies of most modern Japanese artists abound in tales that are 
amusing and edifying rather than personally illuminating. A modern artist 
is to a great extent revealed in his work, but it is an almost impossible task 
to locate a sufficiently large, representative group of Seihd’s paintings. Two 
large exhibitions of his works were held in 1943, the year following his death, 
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at the Takashimaya and the Mitsukoshi Department Stores in Tokyo and little 
else has been on display since. The endless difficulties ensuing from the last 
war have caused many art objects to change hands and the post-war personal 
property taxes have obscured the ownership of many more. The actual where- 
abouts of the vast majority of modern paintings are known only to a relatively 
few dealers who, for reasons surely best known to themselves, are singularly 
unwilling to divulge the locale of Seihd’s pictures. 

Seih6 himself was born Takeuchi Tsunekichi on November 22, 1864, at 
Oike-Abura-no-k6ji, in an old, thriving center of Kyoto, where his father 
Masashichi ran a moderately successful second-class restaurant known as the 
Kamemasa. It was here at Oike-déri that Seih6 was to spend the next sixty- 
five years of his life; for, when in 1887 he married Takayama Nami, the daughter 
of a Nishijin textile dealer, his father presented him with a small house directly 
across from the restaurant. Although this little house was soon inadequate for 
his growing family, his ever-increasing number of students, and his rising position 
in Kyoto art circles, Seih6 gradually remodelled and enlarged it as necessary, 
but did not move, for he knew himself to be bound closely to the neighboring 
Nishijin district. Unfortunately all trace of both Seihd’s home and the Kame- 
masa was eradicated by one of the fire-breaks cleared through the most densely 
populated sections of Kyoto during the latter part of the war. 

The Nishijin is that section of Kyoto from whence come the finest silks 
and brocades of Japan. They are there woven, dyed and designed into kimonos, 
obis and all the other rich accessories of the traditional Japanese costume. The 
textile merchants of this quarter relied upon artists for their designs, much as 
did the merchants and artisans of other districts for their pottery, lacquer-ware 
and other artifacts. These merchants were typical of a class that developed 
during the peaceful reign of the Tokugawa and, despite the restrictive 
sumptuary laws of the Shdégunate, they were able to acquire considerable means 
and a measure of taste and to afford themselves a high degree of personal luxury. 
Many of the Kyoto textile merchants, in particular, were, because of the nature 
of their trade, too closely affiliated with art to be in awe of it and too materialistic 
to entertain vague romantic notions concerning it. They demanded an art 
both useful and decorative, of rich materials, fine design and technical excel- 
lence—an art that was visually convincing, sensually gratifying and not overly 
erudite. Maruyama Okyo so completely succeeded in realizing their desires 
that, together with his pupil Matsumura Goshun, he established the Maru- 
yama-Shij6 school as the dominant art of Kyoto which, in the latter part of 
the Edo period, successfully competed with the official Kané and Tosa schools 
as well as with the popularly supported Nanga and Ukiyo-e. 

It was in this Maruyama-Shij6 tradition that Seihd learned the 
rudiments of his art. His first teacher, Tsuchida Eirin, with whom he com- 
menced his studies in 1877, was a pupil of Morikawa Sobun of the Shijé school. 
Eirin was a competent Kyoto artist who supported himself largely by furnish- 
ing designs for textiles. No special significance need be attached to this 
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Sketch of a Chinese Street Scene. 


selection of an instructor, for more often than not it was purely an accident 
of family acquaintance. There is little reliable material to draw upon, for 
the stories relating to this period of Seihd’s life have a particularly fictional 
ring to them. For example, it is said that a chance drawing of an iris made 
one night by a patron of the Kamemasa decided the young Tsunekichi to take 
up painting as a career and that he was able to overcome his father’s violent 
objections only after his elder sister, by agreeing to inherit the family business, 
released him from this filial obligation. Nothing could be more erroneous 
than to convey the impression that Seihd’s choice of a career was accidental 
or that he would have submitted to the strictures of family censure, for Seihd 
was from the outset a forceful personality with an incomparably clear vision 
of his ultimate goals and a steadfast determination to achieve them. This 
sister Koto, who was nine years his senior, had the task of raising him, for 
their mother Kinu had died while Seihd was still quite young. Koto was 
obviously devoted to him and wholly dominated by him, and his great affection 
for her was more than merited for she quite literally sacrificed her own life 
to further his career in a manner that has yet to be acknowledged. 

Indeed Seihd’s intense ambition was not to be thwarted by family im- 
pedimenta, social conventions or even Eirin’s limitations as a teacher. Even 
at this early age, Seih6 was adroit enough to effect the delicate task of changing 
teachers without incurring ill-will. Eirin is said to have recognized his young 
pupil’s ability and himself recommended Tsunekichi to Kono Bairei who then 
had one of the largest and best organized private schools in Kyoto. Bairei 
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had been the pupil of Nakajima Raishé of the Shijé school and then Shiokawa 
Bunrin, a Nanga artist. Despite the fact that he was not overly talented as a 
painter, he had gradually achieved considerable success. He ranks primarily 
as a teacher who was deeply concerned about the education of artists and who 
assisted in the founding of, as it was then called, Kyoto-fu Gagakké (Kyoto 
Prefectural Painting School), which was established in 1880. Bairei became 
one of its first instructors; he published numerous books and enjoyed the 
patronage of Gennyo Sh6nin, abbot of the powerful Higashi-Honganji. Bairei’s 
fees were modest, a mere thirty sen a month; the instruction was thorough 
and precise, with absolute obedience and conformity as the rule. Seihd entered 
Bairei’s school in 1881, worked diligently and soon ranked among such lead- 
ing pupils as Kikuchi Hébun, Taniguchi Kokyo and Tsuji Kako. Bairei 
quickly perceived his talent and made him head of a section of pupils. He 
also gave the young Tsunekichi his painting-name “Seih6” and in keeping with 
its meaning, he presented him with a kakemono of a phoenix on the occasion 
of Seihd’s marriage. In 1885, when Bairei was invited to accompany the abbot 
of Higashi-Honganji and his young heir Kubutsu on a trip to Echigo district, 
he took Seihé along as an assistant. This first excursion of Seihd’s beyond 
the confines of Kansai is memorable for it marked the beginning of a long 
friendship with the art and pleasure-loving Kubutsu. Even after Kubutsu 
became abbot, he continued to study painting with Seihé and in return 
instructed Seih6é in the art of haiku. 

Bairei was a notably recalcitrant personality, constantly so at odds with 
his confréres that he reluctantly had to resign from the Kyoto Prefectural 
Painting School. Seihd too is said to have incurred his ire by early insisting 
upon painting in a manner of his own. He was soon considered the leader 
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of the younger, less traditional artists of Kyoto. By 1884, he had already 
won a prize at the Second National Industrial Exposition and rapidly attracted 
popular attention. Yet one cannot help but feel that Seih6 came to the fore 
so young because of his pleasant manner, energy and organizing ability rather 
than because of any marked difference of style. A small sumi painting of a 
flower dating from when he was seventeen years old is purely Shij6 school in 
manner, and a scroll in color of the same year depicting almost one hundred 
different kinds of fish reveals naught but painstaking study. The four sketch- 
books that cover the trip to Echigo are closely dependent upon Bairei’s sketches 
of an earlier trip with Gennyo Shonin in 1877. His close adherence to Bairei’s 
style is visible even as late as the autumn of 1887 in the ema depicting Seidbo 
which he dedicated to Shinsen-en, for it was undoubtedly based upon Bairei’s 
painting of that subject dating from the same year. 

However it would be fallacious to imply that Seih6é was not constantly 
striving for a personal idiom; it is rather that he was slow to achieve it. Seihd 
was much impressed by the lectures Fenollosa gave when he came to Kyoto 
in 1884 and again in 1886 and was further influenced by the admonitions of 
Okakura Kakuzo. He certainly heeded their command to study anew the 
great treasures of the past, for his early sketchbooks are filled with thumb- 
nail sketches of paintings. His copy of part of the great landscape scroll by 
Sesshii in the collection of the former Prince M6ri is still preserved, and he is 
also credited with having made a copy of Mu-ch’i’s famed painting of Kannon 
with Monkey and Crane, in the possession of Daitokuji. He was intrigued 
by oil painting and made several essays at it under the guidance of Tamura 
Sérya and It6 Kaigen. Only one example seems to have survived, a scene 
of Port Said, which is historically interesting but otherwise purely conventional. 
He was eager to study Western art and had a teacher of English from the art 
school come twice weekly to dinner, after which Seihd’s pupils would join 
them, and the teacher would translate sections from John Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, but it is doubtful whether he made much progress with that endless 
piece of rhetoric. These sessions would be followed by long, heated discussions 
and not until the early hours of the morning would the teacher finally set off 
by rickshaw for his home near TOji. Seihd also invited a Kyoto doctor to 
lecture on human anatomy. A sketchbook dating from the mid-nineties 
contains several sumi drawings of both skull and skeleton that might possibly 
have been preparatory studies for his painting “Kanka’ (Flower Viewing), a 
kakemono depicting a skeleton holding a fan and several cherry blossom petals 
scattered on the ground. The exhibition committee rejected it on the conten- 
tion that the Tosa-style landscape on the fan seemed to imply that this unusual 
painting was a satire on the nobility. Nevertheless, it was immediately 
purchased by a sympathetic patron. Despite these varied interests, a set of 
four sliding doors decorated with a landscape scene signed and dated as late 
as 1896 shows Seih6 still firmly bound by the traditions of the Maruyama- 
Shij6 school. 
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Indeed it was not until after he returned from a six months’ trip to 
Europe in 1904 that Seihéd at last emerged as a creative artist. He must have 
instinctively realized that this trip was the turning point of his career for he 
marked the occasion by changing one of the characters with which he wrote 
his name. However, the great influence that Turner and Corot are said to 
have wrought upon him during this trip is scarcely apparent in his art. After 
his return, Seih6 drew many pictures utilizing foreign scenes such as “Spring 
in Holland and Autumn in Italy,” “Ruins of an Ancient City in the Autumn,” 
“Ruins of a Roman Castle,” “The Colosseum,” and similar subjects. He 
frequently substituted sepia, which he had just discovered in Europe, for sumi, 
and often employed tonalities of a single neutral color throughout a painting, 
but otherwise these pictures were entirely Japanese in concept and execution. 
But Seihd now penetrated beyond this uneasy blending of discordant elements 
and painted a pair of silver screens entitled “Crows in the Snow” which finally 
succeeded in achieving that rare artistic synthesis. These crows are painted 
in traditional sumi but they possess a degree of realism and intensity that, 
although it bespeaks a knowledge of Courbet, has here been so thoroughly 
assimilated that it serves only to heighten the poignancy of the scene. This 
European trip was important for it provided invaluable stimuli, but, apart 
from an abiding indebtedness to the traditions of the Maruyama-Shijé school, 
Seihé ultimately was incisively affected by no one artist other than that unusual 
eighteenth century Nanga painter and haiku poet, Buson. 

The ambitious pictures which he exhibited in the years immediately 
following his return to Japan brought him some criticism from conservative 
circles but tremendous popular acclaim. Seih6 was considered the ranking 
artist of Kyoto and students from all over Japan flocked to study with him. 
In his capacity as professor at the Kyoto Art School, he was somewhat bound 
by the prevailing rules, although he was not beyond utilizing the prestige of 
influential friends to achieve the policies he advocated. However, it is in the 
conduct of his private school that his ability as a teacher can best be judged. 
True to his time, he required his students to devote a full three years or more to 
learning the fundamental “Three R’s” of Japanese painting: umpitsu—the use 
of the brush; tehon—mastering of exercises from a textbook drawn by the 
teacher; and mosha—copying of famous works of art of the past. In addition, 
he insisted that each afternoon his students go out and sketch directly from 
nature and, during the Meiji period, he frequently accompanied them. The 
real core of his method, however, was contained in the regular study meetings 
held once a month in which all the students past and present participated. 
These meetings were conducted by a rotating panel of older members and here 
each pupil had an opportunity to present a new painting each month and to 
measure his development; each could sharpen his powers of criticism and 
regularly compete for the honor of being named the “painter of the month.” 
Seih6 himself reserved judgement until the conclusion of the meeting, and then 
limited himself to encouragement or to criticism so enigmatic that the meaning 
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often eluded his students. Even though far too many pupils failed to grasp 
the implication and continued to pursue careers that they might have more 
wisely abandoned, Seihd felt that he had nevertheless fulfilled his duty. 

In 1907 the Ministry of Education inaugurated an annual government 
art exhibition known since by a series of abbreviated titles beginning with 
Bunten, Teiten, Shin-Bunten on down to the present-day Nitten. The pictures 
which Seih6 submitted to the first, second and third Bunten were cleverly 
diversified in subject, startlingly brilliant in execution and so patently different 
in style as to win him national acclaim and establish him as the symbol of the 
modern school of Kyoto painters. From the outset, Seihé had been the leading 
jury member from Kyoto and, as participation in Bunten came to be the 
decisive hurdle in the career of an artist of that day, Seihé naturally came to 
wield the powers of a sovereign. He moulded Kyoto painting circles into so 
solid a group that they could advantageously compete with the contending 
factions comprising the Tokyo art world. How Seihé was able to procure and 
maintain this extraordinary influence upon modern Japanese art can perhaps 
best be summarized here by the remark of a noted Tokyo scholar who said: 
“If Seih6 had decided to enter politics, then he would have inevitably become 
prime minister.” 

Seih6 impressed many people as being a mild, gentle man who was 
devoted only to his art and unversed in the ways of the world. This was 
undoubtedly because Seihd possessed that rare prerequisite of the great actor, 
the ability to efface his own personality and assume the role circumstance re- 
quired. In characteristic Kyoto manner, he ranked courtesy above candour 
and rarely expressed his opinions. He was scrupulous in his observance of 
the complicated rituals of Japanese etiquette and strictly adhered to giri, the 
ties of obligation. People vied to do him favors since they were certain to be 
reciprocated manyfold. His pupils were free to paint in their own individual 
style but they were expected to respect the ties that bind student to teacher. 

Seih6 was slight of build, his face was slender, his features finely formed, 
his expression inclined to be pensive and only his full lower lip betrayed his 
sensual nature. He had always been rather frail and loathed the intense cold 
of winters in Kyoto. He began his day late and ended it even later, using 
those midnight hours when he was free from interruptions and visitors to paint 
or relax with friends. He jestingly attributed his chronic stomach ailment 
to the long hours he had to spend seated at his painting. All his senses were 
acutely developed—he was particular about the textures of materials used for 
his clothing, about the choice and preparation of his food, the tone of a musical 
instrument and the timbre of a voice. He had a natural elegance which so 
impressed his guests that even years later they would recall the gestures of his 
beautifully shaped hands, the way he had warmed them over the hibachi in 
winter, the way he held his cigarette when smoking. Seihé was extremely fond 
of Japanese poetry and music, particularly the haiku and uta, and committed 
reams of it to memory. Snatches of a song he had heard during his travels or 
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a haiku evoked by some scene he was sketching are to be found scattered 
throughout his sketchbooks. He was known to practise uta into the early 
hours of morning, while the members of his family who were recruited to 
accompany him on some instrument struggled to keep awake. He loved the 
theatre, especially kabuki, and was extremely friendly with the late Danjird, 
the leading actor of that period. When the great kabuki actors came to Kyoto 
each December to perform in the kaomise at the Minami-za, they often 
visited Seihd. After the last performance, he always gave a party for the cast 
and on such occasions he was known to don costume and perform with them. 

Seihé was not only an actor by nature but he also possessed an instinctive 
sense of showmanship that manifested itself in all he did. When his beautiful 
young daughter Sono married the son of his close friend, he provided her with 
a trousseau and wedding procession so picturesque and extravagant that the 
people of Kyoto still chatter about it. Seihd had never been considered a 
figure painter and thus, 
when he chose to present 
at the third Bunten a large 
picture of a maiko entitled 
“Aru Yiidachi ni” (Plate 4), 
Japanese art circles were © 
astonished by the bold and 
refreshingly original inter- 
pretation he had given to 
this long hackneyed theme. 
SeihG was renowned for 
his painting of sparrows, 
and gossip had it that a 
sparrow by Seihd was 
worth 100,000 yen, so that 
one frequently had only to 
count the sparrows to 
determine the value of a 
picture. Proof of the 
persistence of such legends 
was afforded this past 
summer when some credu- 
lous fool tore from the 
paintings which Seihd had 
executed on the main wall 
of the Oshinden of Higa- 
shi-Honganji, part of a Sketch of geishas for “Aru YOdachi ni” 
fusuma with three sparrows on it which has yet to be recovered. Surely it is 
no accident that there are more tales told about Seihé than almost any other 
modern artist, for he made not the slightest attempt to dispel them. 
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In so brief an article, one cannot hope to do justice to a career as long 
and as varied as Seihd’s. It would require the remaining pages to record only 
the titles of paintings that were acclaimed, the prizes that he received, and 
the honors that were bestowed upon him both at home and abroad. The 
prosperous years of the Taishé era found Seihé at the height of his career. He 
had been commissioned to execute a pair of screens for the coronation 
of the TaishG Emperor. In 1924 he painted “Wadan” (Plate 2), which 
Kyoto Prefecture presented to the Crown Prince, the present Emperor, on 
the occasion of his engagement. These screens are painted on urahaku, silk 
backed by gold leaf, which produces a shimmering effect that, instead of serving 
as a mere conventional background tone, has here been used to suggest the 
genial heat of noon in which the deer are idling. Except for a clump of 
bamboo grass, Seihé has boldly reduced his composition to these five deer which 
are painted in a manner that reveals his painstaking studies from nature and 
his masterful tactile rendering of the fur of the deer, despite the elimination 
of detail. It is immediately apparent here what a long way the painting of 
animals has come since the time of Ganku, a century before. Seihd built 
himself a handsome villa at Saga and there entertained the notables of Japan 
and even members of the royal family. During the summers of 1920 and 1921, 
he travelled through China and returned each time via Korea. The sketches 
made during these trips furnished him with a source of subject "aatter which 
he continued to exploit. He also used these journeys to augment his collection 
of Chinese art and brought back many early steles and other treasures. 

Seih6’s position as a member of the jury of Bunten and other national 
art organizations made it necessary for him to visit Tokyo frequently and on 
his return, he often vacationed at the villas of friends in the vicinity of Numazu, 
Shizuoka and the foot of Mount Fuji. This region as well as the somewhat 
remote village of Itako became the setting for most of his later Japanese land- 
scape paintings. Several times he had stopped briefly at the Amanoya, a 
rambling Japanese-style hotel, in Yugawara. He found the mild winter climate 
and the mineral baths of this little hot-spring resort just outside Atami so 
congenial that, from the mid-1920’s until his death, he made his home there 
in a little house and studio which was built into the hillside at the edge of 
the grounds of the Amanoya. He rarely inhabited the magnificent new house 
at the foot of Kédaiji, in the fashionable Higashiyama district of Kyoto, that 
he built in 1929, and it served primarily as an official residence for his family. 
In 1924 he had resigned from the Kyoto Art School and in 1931 he marked 
his retirement by dissolving even the study group of his private school. He 
had hoped that the release from official duties would afford him the long- 
sought leisure in which to paint but instead, his fame made him the prey of 
a never-ending stream of visitors and would-be patrons. 

It was during the last fifteen years of his life that Seihd reached the 
fruition of his powers as a painter. The works of this period are the most 
sought after; they fetched in the past, as they still do, the highest prices on 
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the Japanese market. The popularity of this late style was so overwhelming 
that most of the present-day Japanese public recall Seihd only in terms of 
these late pictures. His sense of composition was infallible—its components 
had been reduced to their barest minimum; there was a marked simplification 
of style, a general brightening of the palette, and so free and superb a mastery 
of the brush that even his most begrudging critics could only gape in wonder- 
ment. The Impressionists had borrowed from Japanese art with such magni- 
ficent proficiency as to create a new artistic idiom, and Seihé likewise so trans- 
muted his gleanings that they all but escape notice. Essentially Western is 
the emphasis on the horizontal and the faint indication of a distant horizon in 
the landscape painting here reproduced (Plate 1) of Matsushima, one of the 
noted scenic spots of Japan. Indeed Impressionist is the soft blue wash he 
used to render visually the transformation that a hazy atmosphere wrought 
upon the dark green pines of Matsushima and upon the shimmering shadow 
they cast in the surrounding water. The moment we desist from this analytical 
probing, however, we behold only an enticing landscape that fills us with none 
of the awe evoked by the towering crags of Chinese paintings, but rather 
quickens our senses anew to the beneficent, gracious beauty of the Japanese 
scene and kindles a mood of romantic reverie akin to that of the haiku poetry 
which Seihé loved. 

In another small painting named “Tsuru” (Cranes) (Plate 3), the 
extreme simplification of his rendering shows the swift, immediate, lyric power 
of his brush at this time. Seihé found the long, narrow kakemono that was 
popularly used in the Meiji period to decorate the tokonoma wholly in- 
compatible with his view of landscape, for he felt it necessitated an artificial 
piling up of forms, and he disliked painting soaring mountain peaks because 
he claimed one could rarely recapture the grandeur they possessed in nature. 
So felicitous was his use of the rectangular field in his late period that it has 
since been adopted by many other modern painters. A characteristic late land- 
scape is the “Suiboku Sansui” (Plate 5) here reproduced, which although 
the scene is China, is wholly Japanese and markedly Seihé in style. It is painted 
entirely in sumi on a special paper he had made that was whiter and more 
absorbent than the Chinese paper commonly used. By a clever manipulation 
of scale and the values of his ink, Seihd has recaptured some Chinese scene, 
and his rapid brush has enlivened it with genre details. 

If this is not great art, it is at least exceedingly personal, visually bewit- 
ching and emotionally gratifying. Here is the rarity in modern Japanese 
painting—an original artistic expression redolent of the highly sophisticated, 
elegant and poetic nature of its creator, and thoroughly pervaded by the 
languorous, insinuating charm of Kyoto. Here is an art which, by means of 
its own formal elements, graphically conveys a sense of time, place and per- 
sonality that transcends the barriers of Occident and Orient. 

The modern Japanese artist, still prey to the grandiose idealism of 
Okakura Kakuzé, is too often plagued with the obsession that this great new 
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Pencil drawing of a scene in Southern China. 


art he is striving to create must be filled with lofty morals, noble aspirations, 
historic reverence, bold samurai ideals and excessive literary associations. He 
does not hesitate to garb these concepts in the outworn clichés of eclecticism 
and the ill-assorted fragments of a foreign art whose intellectual rationale he 
has yet to grasp. Japan, for almost three-quarters of a century, has been 
pursuing the ghosts of an elusive Idealism and a vague Spiritualism, but it has 
as yet failed to create a new formal language with which to communicate. In 
such a milieu, Seih6 remains, as he began, an artist whom your intellectually 
pretentious modern art circles dismiss with that inimitable Japanese phrase, 
replete with overtones no translation can render: “Kyoto no hito”—“A man of 
Kyoto.” 
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The Hateful Age 


Niwa Fumio 


I 


T night, if anyone walked along the creaking passage to the toilet, he 
A would invariably be startled by a voice from the darkness: “Who's 
there?” It was not the eager voice of someone longing to establish a 
human contact in the lonely night; nor was it the surprised voice of a person 
suddenly shaken from sleep. No, it was a cool, wide-awake voice and one 
could tell that its owner had not slept a wink all night. They all knew 
that the voice was old Umé’s, and yet they could not help feeling a disagreeable 
shock. 

The passer-by would identify himself: “It’s I, Granny,” and that normally 
was the end of the exchange. Umé’s granddaughters, Senko and Ruriko, had 
adapted themselves to this nightly ritual; their replies had become mere reflex- 
actions. But in the case of Senko’s husband, Itami, things did not always go 
so smoothly. 

One night as footsteps sounded along the passage and Umé called out 
her usual challenge, an irritated voice shot back: “It’s I—Itami. What do 
you want?” 

Old Umé had expected no more than a word of identification, her 
question having been as automatic a reaction to footsteps as the creaking of 
the floor-boards in the passage. Now in the darkness of her tiny room she 
sat up in bed, somewhat taken aback. 

“All right, Granny,” repeated Itami, “tell me what you want.” Still 
no reply. There was, in fact, nothing for Umé to say! “It’s become intoler- 
able!” cried Itami, growing angry. “Whose house do you think this is? It’s 
my house, let me tell you, and I don’t have to give an accounting if I want to 
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go to the toilet at night! What's the matter with you, anyhow? You sleep 
all day long like a dead person, and then at night you stay awake spying on 
us. It positively gives me the creeps to think of you sitting there with your 
goggle-eyes listening to us breathing while we're peacefully asleep! Why can’t 
you behave yourself like other old women?” 

By this time the whole household was awake. The neighbours, whose 
house was only separated by a board partition, had also been disturbed by 
the angry shouts. 

Itami strode back to his room, breathing heavily. His wife had turned 
on the light and was sitting up in bed. 

“What's Granny done now?” she said. 

“I’m fed up,” shouted Itami. “Fed up! I don’t even feel I’m in my 
own house any longer. Why on earth should I have to get that old hag’s 
permission every time I go to the toilet?” 

“Of course you don’t have to get permission,” said Senko in a con- 
ciliatory voice. “Granny just calls out like that automatically whenever she 
hears footsteps. I suppose she gets bored lying awake all night. So she says, 
“Who's there?’ to break the monotony.” 

“Well, you’re her granddaughter,” said Itami, pacing up and down the 
room, “so I suppose you can make allowances for her. To me she’s just a 
hateful old woman! And an old hypocrite too. When people are watching 
she pretends she’s half-crippled, and totters about groaning as if every step 
were pure torture. But when she thinks no one’s looking, she walks along 
briskly enough! Then she’s got this delightful habit of stealing. The moment 
we're out of our room, she rushes in, opens the drawers and helps herself to 
whatever she happens to find. I’m a pretty broad-minded fellow but I really 
don’t see why I should have to support a thief in the house!” 

“But, Itami, you’ve got to remember she’s eighty-six years old. She 
really doesn’t know what she’s doing half the time.” 

“I’m not so sure about that! I caught her taking money out of my 
wallet yesterday. All I know is that in that little body of hers the spite and 
hypocrisy and dishonesty of her past eighty-six years have coagulated into a 
solid core of wickedness. If she needs money, why on earth can’t she tell me? 
What I can’t stand is to have her stealing behind my back.” 

Itami sat down on the bed. His face was flushed. 

“That old woman is a real cancer, you know! She’s destroying our 
whole family. Your sister Sachiko and her husband shoved her on to us 
after their house was bombed and they moved to the country. The pretext 
was that they didn’t have enough room, but of course the long and short of 
it is that they couldn’t stand her any longer. So now you and your sister 
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quarrel whenever you meet. She’s a regular disease, that old woman!” 

“Oh come now, Itami,” said Senko. “Don’t exaggerate.” 

“I only wish I were exaggerating! No, there’s only one thing for us 
to do: get rid of her before she destroys us. If she starves on the streets—well, 
that’s too bad. People who do no work and spend their time eating and 
being a nuisance don’t deserve to live these days. In any case, she can’t stay 
here any longer!” 

“But if you throw her out, she'll simply go to the police and give our 
name and they'll bring her right back. There’s no point trying to put her 
into an institution either; nowadays they only take people who have no 
families to look after them. It’s not as easy as all that to get rid of her, you 
know.” 

“And don’t think she doesn’t realise it! She’s a shrewd old thing and 
she knows that someone in the family is going to take care of her, however 
badly she behaves. Well, it isn’t going to be me any longer! The greedy, 
ungrateful, dirty old pig! ‘I want more rice, 1 want more rice!l’—I can just 
hear her whining away at table. The other day I heard her say that we were 
trying to starve her and that she was going to get even with us by putting a 
curse on us all. ‘My curses never fail,’ she said. “When I curse people, they 
die!l’” 

“She said that?” said Senko, sitting up abruptly. “Well, this time she’s 
gone too far—even for me. I spend half my time looking after her and then 
I get cursed for my pains. We've done our duty for three months. Now 
Sachiko and her husband can take over again.” 

“Excellent,” said Itami. “I’m glad you see things my way. There’s no 
reason they should get out of their responsibilities, just because they've moved 
into the country. Your trouble, Senko, is that you’re too kind to people!” 

With this comforting thought in mind, Senko began to make prepara- 
tions the very next morning to transfer old Umé to her sister’s place in the 
mountains. The practical problem of getting her senile grandmother to an 
unknown village hundreds of miles away was far from simple. Certainly the 
old woman never could have managed the trip by herself, even assuming that 
she was willing to try. If only one could have hung a label around her neck 
and handed her to the postman for shipment! 

Yes, thought Senko, Granny was just like some sort of a disease, visited 
permanently on the family, and now afflicting the third generation. Umé 
had outlived not only her husband, but her daughter as well. Now Senko and 
Sachiko, the granddaughters, were saddled with the care of someone who should 
have died years ago! As Senko thought of her and Itami’s comfortable 
existence menaced by that malicious old woman, she began to grow very sorry 
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for herself. They had had luck, Itami and she: luck in that their house was 
not bombed to smithereens like that of Sachiko and her husband; luck in 
that absence of children allowed them living-space enjoyed by few of their 
compatriots; luck in that they could still afford the luxury of a maid. But 
now their good luck was about to run out because she could think of no way 
of transferring her grandmother to Sachiko! 

Finally she hit on a solution which satisfied the demands both of prac- 
ticality and of social convention. Ruriko, her younger sister, was the answer! 
Yes, Ruriko, it seemed to Senko, had been put into the world for the express 
purpose of fulfilling this delicate mission. As the old woman was incapable 
of walking more than a few yards, Ruriko, a strapping girl of twenty, would 
carry her up the mountain road on her back. After all, old Umé weighed 
little more than a sack of charcoal. True, it would be a bit embarrassing for 
the girl to be seen walking along with a dirty old crone perched on her 
shoulders, but a desperate situation called for desperate measures. 

“You've always taken a lot of trouble over Granny,” said Senko to 
Ruriko that same morning. “Surely you won’t mind doing this last thing 
for her. After all, we do give you a nice home here, don’t we? You don’t 
want it all to be ruined.” 


After much cajoling, and abetted by sisterly authority, Senko prevailed 
on Ruriko to undertake the task. 


II 


And now came the morning of departure. Old Umé sat in the kitchen, 
seemingly unaware that a major change was impending. Senko and Ruriko 
busied themselves packing a bundle of their grandmother’s clothes and her 
other scanty possessions. 

“All right,” said Senko, when they had finished, “we can start strapping 
her on now. Don’t worry, Ruriko,” she added, noticing her sister’s accusatory 
expression. “It'll all be ancient history by this evening. Remember, what- 
ever Sachiko and Minobé say, you must leave her there. If they get angry 
with us—well, it can’t be helped. They passed her on to us on the pretext 
of having lost their house. Well, that excuse is beginning to wear thin! 
Itami and I stayed here in Tokyo right through the war at the risk of our 
lives and managed to save our house from incendiary-bombs. We didn’t do 
it just to be saddled with Granny for the rest of our days!” 

Meanwhile old Umé sat with a blank look on her wrinkled face. Im- 
possible to tell how much of this conversation she had heard or absorbed! 
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“Just look at her!” said Senko with disgust. “She hasn't even bothered 
to thank us for all the trouble we've taken over her. Itami’s right. She 
really is a cancer! All she can do is destroy things.” 

“It’s time to go,” said Ruriko, standing up. Senko lifted Umé and 
strapped her to her sister’s back. 

“Well, here are the tickets,” she said. “They're our parting gift to 
Granny!” 

As Ruriko trudged towards the station, she soon realised that though 
Granny weighed no more than a child, her body with its long legs and re- 
latively short trunk, was very much harder to carry. The thin lanky legs 
were clamped like a painful brace around Ruriko’s waist, and by the time 
they approached the station, walking had become an agony. The ordeal was 
not only physical. In carrying someone eighty-six years old, one is supporting 
not just a body, but all the weight of a personal history that has accumulated 
ponderously over the decades. 

The compartment was crowded, but one of the passengers, seeing 
Ruriko enter with her peculiar burden, offered his seat. Directly opposite 
her was a woman in her thirties, also accompanied by an old lady. Soon after 
the train started she addressed Ruriko: 

“Excuse me, but where are you taking yours?” 

“I’m leaving her at my sister’s place in the country.” 

“Well, we seem to be in the same boat!” said the woman, with a sigh. 
She and Ruriko exchanged the bitter smiles of two people who share some 
painful illness. “How old is she?” the other woman asked. 

“Eighty-six.” 

“Mine’s eighty.” She glanced about the carriage and went on in a 
lower voice, “Why on earth do they live on to be eighty? I just can’t make 
it out. They live on and on and on, until they're of no use to anyone—until 
even they themselves are fed up with living. All that mine cares about 
nowadays is food, and she can’t get it into her head that rice is rationed. 
She’s always accusing us of being mean to her, even though she gets her 
full ration.” 

“Mine’s the same,” said Ruriko. “She’s got the appetite of two normal 
people. I really don’t know how she can eat so much, just sitting still all day.” 

“They're rice-eating spooks!” said the woman, with venom. “Just rice- 
eating spooks!” 

Meanwhile the two “spooks” sat gazing vacantly out of the window 
at the changing scenery, evidently unaware that they were being discussed. 
The other passengers had overheard the conversation and were staring with 
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undissembled curiosity at the two old women. From their expressions it was 
clear that they did not feel they were looking at human-beings at all, but 
rather at some strange species of superannuated plant or animal. 

Apparently it did not occur to them that they all shared a common 
destiny with these old women, that unless their lives should be cut short by 
illness or accident, they too were condemned to become nothing but trouble- 
some baggage carted along by their resentful families. With a little more 
imagination they might have regarded these two octogenarians not as members 
of some grotesque genus, but as living warnings that they themselves would 
become old and useless, bereft of all joy of living and with only death to look 
forward to—yet still requiring three good meals a day. For some reason, the 
onlookers seemed to assume that they alone were immune to the scourge 
of senility. 

After several uneventful hours, the train arrived at the destination. 
Gathering together her courage, Ruriko set off on the four-mile trip to the 
farm where her sister and brother-in-law had made their home since leaving 
Tokyo. Soon she found herself on a rough country road which wound its 
way steeply over the hills; after less than a mile, her whole body was perspiring 
and her breath came in painful gasps. She set her teeth and trudged doggedly 
on. Abruptly she was startled by her grandmother’s croaky voice. 

“Oh, my legs hurt! Put me down by the road, child. I’ve got to rest 
a while.” 

“What's that?” said Ruriko. “I’m the one that needs a rest, not you. 
But I’m not stopping now till we get there!” 

“It hurts all over,” said Umé. “My legs feel as if they're being torn 
right off. The straps are eating into my arm-pits.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Ruriko, panting as she trudged up the hill, “but it’s 
your own fault. If you hadn't threatened to put a curse on the family, you’d 
still be living comfortably in Tokyo with Senko. And I wouldn’t be going 
through this agony!” 

“It hurts... it hurts!” 

“Oh, stop it!” said Ruriko, giving her back such a shake that they both 
almost fell over in the dust. 


It was a cold winter’s afternoon, but Ruriko was unaware of the tem- 
perature; her face was flushed and beaded with perspiration. A man passed 
in the opposite direction and gaped at the girl. 

“Let me down, for mercy’s sake!” cried Umé. “My legs hurt so terribly. 
I beg you, dear little Ruriko, please let me down—just for a minute.” 

“You needn’t think you can get round me with that honeyed voice!” 
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said Ruriko. “You always speak like that when you want something.” 

They had reached the top of the hill now. Ruriko could see the rice 
fields, hills and forests spread out under a lambent sky; she breathed in the 
clear country air. How she could have enjoyed it all had she not been 
saddled with an eighty-six-year old crone! 

“Put me down! Put me down! I’m dying, I tell you!” 

Ruriko walked steadily on, paying no attention to her grandmother's 
desperate cries which reached a crescendo as a man approached from the 
opposite direction. “Help, help! I’m dying!” she screamed at him. The 
man stopped, nonplussed by the hysterical voice and by the extraordinary 
apparition of an old woman riding on a girl’s back in the middle of the 
country. 

Ruriko looked at him with a wry smile. “Really, Granny, you must 
try and be patient,” she said. “We aren’t nearly there yet.” 

The man grinned sympathetically and continued on his way. Old 
Umé’s first manoeuvre had failed, but she had evidently sensed a certain open 
kindliness among these country-folk and the next time someone passed, she 
uttered her appeal with redoubled vigour. “Help! I’m dying! I’m being 
murdered! Help me, Sir!” 

Again the man stopped and again Ruriko had to smile reassuringly. 
After this had happened three or four times, she felt that her face was fixed 
into a sort of grimace. 

“All right, Granny,” said Ruriko, stopping suddenly. “I'll let you down, 
if that’s what you really want. But don’t think I’m going to pick you up 
again! I’m through!” 

She unfastened the straps and roughly put Umé down by the side of 
the road. When the old woman tried to get to her feet, she promptly lost her 
balance and fell headlong into the ditch; though she struggled to raise herself, 
her arms were too weak to be of any use. The road was at an incline and 
Umé’s head was pointing downwards. She lay there at last without moving, 
as helpless as a trussed chicken. Her body was covered with mud and a 
dirty stream of water trickled over her; the blood oozed from her cheek and 
forehead where she had grazed herself. 

Ruriko stood by the road wiping the perspiration off her face; then 
she put a handkerchief under her dress and wiped her arms and breasts. The 
hair above her forehead was drenched, as if she had been caught in a 
rainstorm. 


After a few minutes, Umé began to wriggle about in the ditch. She 
lacked the energy to call for help and her movements were so uncoordinated 
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that she could not possibly sit up, let alone crawl on to the road. One of 
her legs stuck out at an odd angle, looking like an emaciated arm—and, indeed, 
for old Umé the distinction between arms and legs seemed little more than 
academic. Her body had attained that peculiar thinness which denotes not 
starvation but a state in which food can no longer nourish the flesh and 
muscles. If one were to pinch her leg, the indentation would last for several 
minutes, and if one pulled the flesh on her arm, it would remain folded over, 
flaccid and immobile. 

“What's happened, Miss?” 

A man’s voice startled Ruriko, and when she looked up she saw a 
middle-aged peasant standing by the ditch staring at Umé curiously. 

“Granny fell in,” said Ruriko. “I’m carrying her to my sister’s at the 
Shimomura Farm.” 

“The Shimomura Farm, eh?” said the farmer in his rustic dialect. 
“That'll be about another mile and a half, I reckon. Look, Miss, I'll be 
going most of the way myself. I'll carry her for you, if you like.” 

The man bent over and without any effort picked old Umé out of the 
ditch. She shook her long arms, as if to make sure that they were still 
properly attached, and her movements were as jerky and disconnected as those 
of a badly manipulated puppet. Lifting her on to his shoulders without a 
word, the man started walking briskly down the hill; he strode along freely, 
as if he were simply carrying a sack of rice. 

“That'll be your sister’s place,” he said after about half an hour, point- 
ing to a farm on the top of a nearby hill. “I shall leave you here.” 

Ruriko thanked him profusely and bent down while he shifted Granny 
to her own back. After that she climbed the hill with new vigour and soon 
reached the gate of the farm, where her three small nephews caught sight 
of her. 

“Ruriko’s here, Mummy! She’s brought Granny. Is Granny coming 
to stay?” they shouted. 

Ruriko quickly unfastened the straps and lowered the old woman to 
the floor. She was propping her against the wall as the door opened and 
Sachiko burst out: 

“What do you mean by this? How could you bring Granny without 
even giving us warning?” 

“Senko told me to.” 

“She did, did she? How old are you anyway, Ruriko? I should think 
you’d have enough sense not to bring a helpless old woman into the moun- 
tains like this without at least letting us know beforehand. Do you realise 
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how we live here? There are five of us in two rooms. There isn’t space for 
an extra chair, let alone for an old woman who needs constant attention!” 

“I had to bring her,” repeated Ruriko dully. 

“Had to! What do you mean, had to? Senko and Itami have a lovely 
big house; they don’t have any children and they've even managed to keep 
a maid. We all know that Itami has made plenty on the black market. As 
to us, we have one eight-mat room full of cupboards, trunks and packing- 
cases where we all sleep. Then we've got a six-mat living-room where we 
keep Minobé’s painting equipment, the food stores, the tea chest and the book- 
cases. Where on earth do you expect us to put Granny?” 

Ruriko’s face was red with indignation. After the four hours in the 
train and the gruelling walk over the hills, this was more than she could bear. 
Her face twisted up and she burst into tears. 

“It’s not my fault! It’s not my fault!” she repeated between sobs. 

The door opened and Minobé stepped on to the porch. After nodding 
to Ruriko, he glanced at Umé with a horrified expression. 

“I really don’t know how they could do such a thing,” he murmured. 
“What goes on inside such people’s minds, I wonder?” 

“Itami threatened to move into his office if Granny stayed any longer,” 
Ruriko said, still sobbing. “He swore that Granny was driving him mad.” 

“Well, so she probably was,” said Sachiko. “But this was Senko’s res- 
ponsibility and she’s got no right to wriggle out of it! A few years ago, 
when Granny could still be of some use for errands, Senko didn’t mind having 
her around; now that she’s become just a burden, Senko turns her out like 
a worn-out glove. ...” 

“Well, there’s no use going into all that,” Minobé interrupted. “She's 
here and I suppose we'll have to make the best of it. One’s always at a 
disadvantage when dealing with people like your sister and Itami; patience, 
kindness, self-sacrifice—those are all so many words for them. As I said, 
though, we'll manage somehow. But good heavens, Ruriko, where did all 
that blood and dirt on Granny's face come from?” 

“She fell into the ditch.” 

“H’m. She'll certainly need a good washing,” said Minobé, studying 
old Umeé’s battered face. “Hello, Granny,” he addressed her. “I’m afraid 
you're going to find life a bit primitive here after Tokyo. We don’t have 
any electricity, you know.” 

Umé had been gazing with a bored expression at the unaccustomed 
scene of fields and mountains. Now realising that she was being addressed, 
she blinked vaguely at Minobé, put both her hands on the porch and began 
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to lower and raise her head rhythmically striking her forehead on the floor 
in the old-fashioned ceremonial manner. 

“I’m a trouble to you all,” she said. “Forgive me, forgive me.” 

Everyone was amazed at this remarkable access of lucidity. 

“Don’t worry, Granny,” said Minobé and went indoors. 

Ruriko spent the night at the farm and left for Tokyo the following 
morning. She was delighted to be returning to Senko’s household, where 
a large circle of acquaintances enlivened the days; also she was glad to escape 
from the unpleasant atmosphere that had prevailed in the farm since Granny’s 
arrival. She remembered that she was going back to a house with no old 
woman inside, and her step was springy as she hurried down the hill. 


ill 


For some days after her arrival in the country, Umé complained of 
pains in her legs, in her chest, in her arms—in fact almost everywhere. Actually 
her fall into the ditch had caused no more than a few bruises and after about 
a week she was as fit as ever. It would take more than a little fall to kill 
Granny! 

They installed a bed-roll for her next to the charcoal brazier in the 
living-room, and put a folding screen around it. The door of this room 
opened on the back porch, which the family had improvised as a kitchen. 
Now and then, Granny would peep from behind the screen and if no one was 
about, would shuffle out stealthily on to the porch and appropriate whatever 
she happened to find—a box of matches, a dish-cloth, a kitchen knife. At 
such times she would acquire a speed of locomotion and a nimbleness of 
gesture quite remarkable for a woman in her eighties; as her hand darted out 
towards the coveted object, she looked like someone whose whole life had 
been devoted to the art of pilfering. Stealing had become such a habit with 
her by now that she was hardly conscious of engaging in it. 

On warm days, Sachiko used to carry her grandmother onto the front 
porch and leave her to bask in the sun. One morning as she sat there dozing, 
she suddenly rolled off the porch, hit her head on the ground, described a 
complete somersault in her sleep and woke up—quite unscathed. Then she 
toddled back to her room and began poking the charcoal brazier. She was 
evidently unaware that anything had happened; nor had it occurred to her 
to wonder why she had woken up lying flat in the grass. 


Often Minobé used to sit looking intently at old Umé for minutes on 
end, as though studying a model for his painting. The hair on top of her 
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head was no more than a fuzz, but at the sides it grew in thick white tufts; 
her eyebrows, too, were white and bushy. She had an oval face with deep-set 
eyes, an aquiline nose and small, elegant chin. It was not hard to imagine 
that it had once been a beautiful face. Recently freckles had begun to 
spread from her forehead to the crown of her head. 

After a while, feeling that she was being observed, Umé used to laugh 
awkwardly. Then she would turn aside and gaze into the distance, as if she 
were quite alone. To Minobé there was something almost frightening about 
this instinctive movement of Umé’s. It made him think of animals who can 
from one moment to another disregard the human onlooker. He felt that 
only someone who had lived an immense number of years could effect a 
gesture of such strange, almost inhuman aloofness; never could it be acquired 
by deliberate study or imitation. 

One day a young friend came to visit Minobé from Tokyo. They were 
sitting talking in the living-room when Umé tottered out from behind her 
screen. The guest gave a start—indeed anyone would have been shocked at 
this strange, ghost-like figure. 

“Is he from Echigo?” Umé demanded, and stared straight at the visitor. 

“I’m afraid not, Granny,” answered Minobé. “This is a friend of mine 
from Tokyo.” 

“Are you sure I didn’t know him in Echigo?” 

“Yes, quite sure, Granny,” said Minobé. “You've never met him before.” 

After that Umé was forever asking if people came from Echigo. This 
was her home province, which she had left over sixty years before, at the time 
of her marriage. Anyone whom Umé had known there would by this time 
be at least in his eighties. But such a detail did not bother her. Minobé 
wondered if with the approach of death, vague memories of her distant youth 
were returning to Granny. 

Studying her with almost scientific objectivity, Minobé became more 
and more interested in his aged grandmother-in-law. Often he used to ques- 
tion Sachiko about her. It seemed that Umé’s family was of ancient lineage; 
there was even a tradition that in the twelfth century the great military leader, 
Minamoto no Yoshitsune, had lodged at their house. After her marriage Umé 
had moved to Tokyo, where her husband had died when she was thirty-two, 
leaving her with an only daughter. The next fifty-four years had been spent 
as a widow. 

Now widowhood was certainly a worthy state, thought Minobé. But 
would not a woman be ashamed to face her husband in the grave after out- 
living him even for twenty years? Not only would she by then have changed 
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beyond recognition, but her memory of the man would be growing very dim; 
they would meet like two embarrassed strangers. Yet Umé had had the 
audacity to linger on more than fifty years, and even now there was no 
telling when she would take her place beside her husband! Their names 
had been engraved next to each other on the tomb-stone, with Umé’s name 
coloured in red, as tradition demanded, to show that she was still alive. The 
thin red marks had long since worn away—and still Umé survived. Ah, she 
was a stubborn old woman! 

Among her more valued possessions had been a photograph of her 
husband taken shortly before his death. As she belonged to the Lotus Sect 
of the Buddhist Church, Umé had for years been in the habit of making 
offerings before this photograph; when she shared Minobé’s house in Tokyo 
he had often seen her prostrating herself before the dead man’s image. Yet 
she had outlived her husband so long that any stranger would have taken this 
to be a picture of her son, or even her grandson! When the house was bombed, 
the photograph had disappeared and from that moment Umé seemed to have 
forgotten completely about it. 

Apparently she had also forgotten all about the Lotus Sutra and about 
religion in general. Perhaps she had passed the age when religion could any 
longer have real meaning. There were quite a few old women in the village 
where Minobé now lived in whom religion, and indeed all moral emotions, had 
long since atrophied. Bereft of higher feelings, some of them had sunk to 
levels of almost unbelievable squalor. 

Only the other day an old hag had died at the age of eighty-eight. For 
the last two years she had spent nearly all her time by the manure-piles, which 
seemed to have acquired for her a strange fascination; half blind and covered 
with dirt, she had sat for hours rooting about in the filth. When finally she 
died, the neighbours did not bother to make the usual inventory of her posses- 
sions but took everything from her room, including the straw mats, and burnt 
them by the side of the paddy-fields. For the rest of the day the air was 
redolent with the smell of death and excrement. 

Another old woman of seventy-nine, who lived with her family in a 
nearby farm, was equally engrossed in filth. She used to take lumps of night-soil 
and mould them into different forms as if they were clay. Then she would 
call to her grandchildren, “Come along, kiddies, here are some nice toys for 
you to play with!” It was as though all that gives beauty to human existence 
had passed out of these old women into the hearts of younger, more sensitive 
people. Was it, Minobé wondered, that they had ended by rejecting the finer 
feelings of life, or did the feelings themselves finally abandon people when they 
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became too old and too ugly? 
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It soon became clear that Umé was going to be at least as much of a 
nuisance in the farmhouse as they had feared. 

“You'll be the death of us all, Granny!” moaned Sachiko. “We haven't 
had a proper night’s sleep since you’ve been here. When will you get it into 
your head that the toilet is directly to the left when you go into the passage?” 

Despite frequent injunctions of this kind, Umé almost invariably ended 
by going astray in the unlit house. Old age had evidently deprived her of all 
sense of direction and as soon as she got out of bed, she began groping helplessly 
for the door to the passage. The room was small, but as she crawled around 
in all directions, it seemed to her like some vast deserted plain. She stretched 
her hands out into the darkness, hoping to touch the brazier, the table, in 
fact any object that would rescue her from this dreadful sense of isolation and 
link her once more to the safe world of human beings. Yet, though the room 
was crowded with furniture, she somehow managed to crawl about for minutes 
on end without finding anything. 

“Where on earth can I have got to?” she muttered, as she changed her 
course once again. Then her forlorn voice echoed through the darkness, 
“Sachiko, Sachiko! For mercy’s sake, child, come and help me! I’m completely 
lost! Help!” 

In the next room, Sachiko and Minobé had already been awakened by 
the noise and were sitting up in bed. Suddenly there came a thump on the 
door and a moment later the sound of a handle being turned. 

“Oh Granny, that’s the wrong door!” cried Sachiko, jumping out of bed. 
“You really are hopeless!” 

Striking a match, she hurried into the next room, where she found Umé 
in a state of utter disarray, desperately grasping the handle of the door that 
led to the porch. With a sigh of resignation, Sachiko took the old woman 
by the hand, led her to the toilet and then brought her back to bed. 

On the following night they were awakened on three separate occasions; 
the routine was almost identical each time. When Umé had finally found 
the sliding-door that opened to the passage, she would clutch the handle and 
lift herself to her feet, almost pulling the door out of its groove. Once in 
the passage. she started shuffling towards the toilet, dragging her left hand 
along the wall to orient herself. As soon as she felt the door of the toilet, she 
knew that she was nearing her goal. However, this did not end her trouble; 
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the next hurdle was to find the door handle and that meant moving her hand 
all over the door, a process lasting several minutes. By this time Sachiko 
and her husband were wide awake. They would hear a voice croaking in the 
darkness, “Ah, here it is. Now all I’ve got to do is to turn it. Then I open 
the door—so—and walk right in.” 

Finally they heard the toilet-door shut and all was blessedly silent. But 
not for long! A moment later Umé was again in the passage, lost and be- 
wildered. She stretched out her left hand, remembering that she had used it 
on the journey from her room. Since she had turned round, however, what 
she now touched was the opposite wall, and this led her not to her door but 
to another wall into which she bumped regularly every night. Thereupon she 
would let out a dismal wail, “Help, help, Sachiko! I’m lost! Which way do 
I go?” Once again Sachiko had to get up and rescue her. 

These nightly excursions were only one of Umé’s unpleasant habits. 
Despite strict orders to the contrary, she insisted on tampering with the charcoal 
brazier, with the result that she invariably managed to put it out. Then her 
querulous voice could be heard through the apartment: “The fire’s gone 
out, Sachiko. Do come and light it, child! Oh, I’m cold! I’m dying of cold!” 

Almost every morning when Sachiko made Umé’s bed, she would come 
upon some object—a button, an envelope, a ball of string—that Granny had 
stolen and carefully sequestered under the bedding. The fact that these things 
would eventually be retrieved did not deter the old woman; the habit of 
stealing had become far too deeply ingrained for the most strenuous reprimands 
to have effect. Moreover, there seemed to be little use in lecturing her, as 
Umé apparently failed to hear or to understand; she simply stared ahead with 
a blank, bewildered look, and Sachiko assumed that in her old age Umé was 
becoming deaf. However the children were not so easily deluded, and they 
took great delight in exposing their great-grandmother’s pretence. 

“Would you like a raw onion, Granny?” said one of the little boys, 
standing at the other end of the room, and speaking in a low voice which would 
normally fail to make the slightest impression on Umé. Onions were the 
old lady’s favourite food and she immediately rose to the bait. 

“An onion?” she said. “Oh yes, I’d love one.” 

“I certainly caught you that time, Granny!” cried the boy, and ran out 
of the room laughing. 

Umé was a tough old woman, but before long the strain of life in a 
primitive mountain village began to tell even on her. She missed the good 
food and comfort of Senko’s house, and made no bones about telling everyone so. 

“Oh, I wish I was back in Tokyo!” she muttered one day, as she sat with 
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Sachiko and Minobé by the charcoal brazier. 
“If you’d behaved yourself properly you'd still be there,” said Sachiko. 
“You've got no one to blame but yourself!” 
“I want to go back to Senko’s,” continued Umé in a plaintive whine. 
“If that isn’t adding insult to injury!” said Sachiko to her husband. 
“Well, it doesn’t worry me,” said Minobé, and laughed. “If I let your 
grandmother annoy me, I'd have lost my sanity long ago!” 


A few days later occurred an incident which reduced still further Ume’s 
popularity in her new home. The children were playing with toy dragon flies 
and one of the missiles by chance flew off in the wrong direction and struck 
the old woman on the forehead. Crying out, she glared into the garden, and 
there caught sight of the young culprit. In a tone that would have sent shivers 
down the spine of a tough samurai, let alone of a small child, she screamed, 
“Curse you, you little fiend! Curse you, I say!” Taking from the folds of 
her dress a recently-stolen dish-cloth, she began to wipe the blood from her 
forehead. 

At lunch-time a few days later, the boy said to his father: 

“Granny’s keeping that cloth with the blood on it.” 

“Really?” said Minobé. “Why on earth?” 

At that Umé again extracted the dish-cloth from her dress and held it 
up for all to see. In the centre was a dark stain which could be recognized 
as blood. 

“I'm keeping this as a memento,” she said. “I'll show it to people so 
that they'll realise how I’ve been treated here.” 

“You know perfectly well that it was a mistake, Granny,” said Minobé. 

“I'm not so sure about that,” Umé said. She had abandoned her usual 
deferential tone and spoke defiantly, almost harshly. 

“All right,” said Minobé, “if that’s going to be your attitude, I can be 
just as disagreeable as anyone else.” 

At once Umé lowered her head, and gave out an old woman’s titter. 

“Of course it was a mistake,” she said. “I was only joking.” 

Staring at Umé, Minobé suddenly remembered the Confucian teachings 
on filial piety and respect for one’s elders. Was it possible that the Master had 
had sly, wicked old women like this in mind when he expounded his noble 
precepts? To respect an insensitive old woman like Umé, conscious as she was 
of only the physical aspects of life, was like worshipping a stone idol! Umé 
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had become just a body, in which it was impossible to detect the slightest 
trace of soul, spirit, conscience or anything that makes human beings worthy 
of respect. Her greatest worry in life was that her grandchildren or great- 
grandchildren might be getting better food than herself. 

To be sure, thought Minobé, there were people like Kéda Rohan, the 
great scholar, whose intellectual powers remained unimpaired until his 
death at the age of eighty. Such people, indeed, seemed as they grew older 
to become constantly more sensitive and intelligent. They were one in a 
thousand! The remaining nine hundred and ninety-nine were destined to 
become distasteful, useless lumps of flesh, the scourge of relatives and a burden 
to society. There was hardly a family in Japan that did not suffer from the 
system in which old people had to be either cared for by their children or 
committed to primitive and sinister institutions. People had been complain- 
ing for years, but the traditional family system still lingered on, with all its 
boring inefficiency, hypocrisy, sentimentality and injustice. It was high time 
for something to be done—not by sociologists, but by people all over Japan 
who were themselves suffering from these anachronistic traditions. “Study the 
demeanour of your parents,” Confucius had told Tzu-hsia, “and never fail to 
treat them with true deference and affection.” That, thought Minobé, might 
be all right in the case of people like Kéda Rohan, but for old Umé and her 
ilk the maxim seemed totally inappropriate. 

That very evening Minobé was dismayed to hear the farmer’s wife say 
to Sachiko: 

“My my, your old lady’s looking fit as a fiddle, isn’t she? She seems 
to be putting on a bit of weight too.” 

“Are you sure she isn’t swelling up with water?” said Sachiko hopefully. 

“Oh no,” said the woman, “it’s the clean country air and plain food 
that’s done it. She’s good for another five or six years, mark my words!” 

“The question is,” said Sachiko with a sigh, “are we?” 


VI 


Not long afterwards, Minobé was able to take over a house in Tokyo 
from a friend. He hired a moving-van for the day and piled it high with 
furniture, luggage and the six members of his family. The people whom they 
passed on the road stared in amazement at the huge load and occasionally 
Minobé detected a look of sympathy on their faces. Umé sat on a packing-case, 
her body shaking rhythmically in response to the vibration. After a few hours 
she began muttering querulously and Sachiko had to lift her up like a baby 
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and hold her over the side of the truck while she relieved herself. At that 
moment Sachiko could not help feeling bitter hatred for this old woman with 
her withered body and long, chicken-like legs... 

In the new house Umé was assigned a small room of her own next to 
the toilet. Here she would sit quietly and give herself over to the new and 
particularly annoying habit that she had acquired since her return to Tokyo: 
taking any piece of material she could lay hands on—clothes, towels or 
sheets—she would systematically tear it to shreds. In the case of clothes, 
she would first rip the material from the hem upwards into strips about one 
centimetre in width, and then start on the sleeves; by the time she had 
finished, the pieces were so small that they could not even be used for dusters. 
Her usual expression while she did this was one of guileless vacancy, though 
as she tore up a particularly long piece or sat contemplating a huge pile of 
tatters, one could observe an enigmatic smile would play around her lips. 

No one could make out the origin of this new quirk. Was it that Umé, 
whose entire youth had been devoted to the art of needlework (one of the few 
accomplishments then considered suitable for women of breeding), felt in some 
paradoxical way that by tearing material she was at least persevering in her 
speciality, even though she was now too old to do so constructively? Or was 
it that in an access of spite she had resolved that none of her clothes or other 
possessions should ever accrue to this family which had treated her so heart- 
lessly in her declining years? Or was it just the sheer joy of vandalism? The 
result, in any case, was that despite Sachiko’s best efforts, Umé’s wardrobe had 
soon dwindled to nothing. Because of the strict rationing, it was impossible 
to replace the shredded garments, so Sachiko had to give her grandmother 
some of her own cast-off clothes. With their modern pattern and bright 
colours, they produced a somewhat ludicrous effect on the old lady. In the 
end they too were, of course, torn to bits. 

“It’s funny how Granny only likes things with salt,” said Sachiko one 
day. “Most old people like sweet things, but she'll only eat things when 
they're salted or spicy.” 

“Let’s hope she doesn’t get pickled and live forever!” said Minobé. 

“Yes,” said Sachiko. “the kindest thing she could do for herself and 
everyone else is to die. Why do you suppose she goes on living like this 
anyway?” 

Minobé shrugged his shoulders. 

“Longevity’s supposed to be a wonderful thing in the Far East,” he 
answered. “For some reason it’s considered a feat to grow very old, even 
though one doesn’t have the slightest pleasure in being alive and is just a 
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nuisance to everyone around. Take that old dog next door. Its owners go 
around boasting to everyone that they’ve got a dog who's lived to be fifteen. 
And yet the poor old thing is blind, lame and should have died years ago. 
Evidently in Japan we can’t even let animals die at the proper time! 

“The fact is that once people are wrecks, like Granny, life becomes a 
spiteful force which turns on its owner, as if to punish him for hanging on 
to it so long. The blessings of old age, indeed! All Granny really cares 
about is eating, but because she’s over sixty, the Government will only let 
her have a reduced ration. That's what I mean by life turning on people if 
they live too long! And when they finally do die, what sort of memory do 
they leave behind? Just the memory of their last ugly, unhappy years. Granny 
once was a lovely woman, to judge from her photos, but what we'll remember 
is a hideous, wicked old hag. Surely people should fade out like music, 
leaving a beautiful melody in the air...” 

Almost all day apart from meal times, Umé lay half-asleep by the 
charcoal brazier in the living-room. At night, however, she was wide awake. 
As soon as the family had gone to sleep, she would wander out into the 
passage and start complaining raucously of hunger. Finally someone would 
have to get up and give her a piece of bread, a potato or a rice-ball. 

She now visited the toilet four or five times a night; they left the light 
on permanently. Sometimes she would go and stand in the lavatory for ten 
or fifteen minutes, peering out of the window. They could hear her muttering 
loudly to herself, “Ah, that’s the moon over there. It’s getting pale. It'll 
soon be time for breakfast...” As she was gradually becoming incontinent, 
the first person to visit the toilet in the morning would usually find it in an 
appalling mess. Minobé wondered if this, too, was not an unconscious attempt 
to punish the family for her imagined ill-treatment. 

She occasionally suffered from hallucinations. One night Minobé awoke 
to the sound of fearful cries from Umé’s room: “Help, help, I’m dying! Oh, 
they’re killing me! Help, help!” 

Jumping out of bed, he rushed to the rescue, but found Umé sitting 
up in bed as if nothing had happened. “What's wrong, Granny?” he asked, 
but she only shook her head, staring at him blankly. Minobé gave her a glass 
of water and went back to his room. He wondered if the old woman had 
been confronted with some horrible vision of death. 

A few days later she grabbed one of her great-grandsons by the arm 
as he was walking by and held out a ten-yen note. 


“Run down and buy me one yen’s worth of rice and a yen’s worth of 
tobacco,” she said. 
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“I can’t, Granny,” answered the boy. “Everything’s rationed. Besides, 
one yen wouldn’t buy even a button.” 

“Nonsense, child!” said Umé. “Well, if you won’t go, you can open 
the window and call for the errand-boy down there by the corner. He did 
my shopping for me yesterday.” 

Evidently her mind had gone back to a time fifty years before when 
she had lived in Tokyo with her husband, and errand-boys used to wait on 
the street-corners. Now, understanding that she could expect no help from 
her great-grandson, Umé took down a small basket from the shelf; she wrapped 
her tattered dressing-gown tightly about her and tottered out into the passage, 
clasping her ten-yen note. 

“Where are you off to, Granny?” said Minobé, as he saw her passing the 
living-room. 

“I’m going out shopping.” 

“You'll have quite a job!” said Minobé. “But don’t let me stop you.” 

This seemed to discourage her, for instead of going out, she visited the 
toilet, and no more was heard of the shopping expedition. 

Later that day, Minobé heard the old woman’s voice droning away 
monotonously in her room. He stopped and listened. 

“Isn’t that the Lotus Sutra Granny’s reciting?” he said to Sachiko. 

“No,” she said, “it’s the Greater Learning for Women. They had to 
learn it by heart at school. I suppose she’s trying to see how much she can 
remember.” 

The Greater Learning for Women! That eighteenth century classic, 
which claims to set forth in one volume the essentials of a woman’s moral 
training, seemed to have profited Umé little in her long life. Minobé re- 
membered the opening sentences: “Parents, rather than to bestow upon your 
daughters fine garments and divers vessels, better were it to teach them these 
precepts, which will guard them as precious jewels throughout their days...” 

She had begun reciting again, in a toneless, hurried chant which seemed 
almost entirely bereft of meaning. Only once in a while would an intelligible 
phrase emerge: “Not because of its height is yon mountain august...” This, 
it seemed, was all that remained of Umé’s arduous years of rote learning. 

Then suddenly, with scarcely any change of expression, Umé said: 

“What about lunch? Haven't I missed my lunch?” 

“Of course not, Granny,” said Minobé. “You finished lunch an hour 
ago.” 

“Really?” said Umé. “I feel as if I hadn’t eaten for ages.” 

The suspicion that she might have missed a meal and was now being 
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tricked into believing that she had eaten it, showed clearly on her face. And 
yet it was hardly surprising that Granny had forgotten about lunch, reflected 
Minobé. During her life she must have eaten almost one hundred thousand 
meals, and over thirty thousand of them had been lunches! 

As soon as Umé awoke from one of her naps, she would start wailing, 
“Oh, I’m hungry! I’m dying of hunger! Bring me something to eat, for pity’s 
sake—a rice-ball, an onion pickle, anything. Only hurry!” Sometimes there 
were variations: “Help, the fire’s gone out! I’m dying of cold. Come and 
light the fire, someone!” or “Water, water! For mercy’s sake, Master, bring 
me a glass of water!” 

An especially irritating habit was her referring to people in terms of 
exaggerated obsequiousness, as if to imply that only so could she prevail on 
them to help her. Thus Minobé became “Master,” Sachiko was “Madam” or 
“Mistress” and her great-grandchildren “young Sirs.” As he stood painting 
in his studio-room, Minobé would hear her shrill voice: “Oh, my dear Mistress, 
may I crave a few grains of rice to calm my hunger?” or “Young Sir, have 
mercy on an old woman and bring a glass of water!” Despite his resolutions, 
Minobé would sometimes get angry and fling his paint-brush on the floor. 

In the meanwhile her pilfering continued, and indeed had grown worse. 
If, on waking, she saw no one about, she would hurry over to one of the 
cupboards and take whatever she could find. Formerly stolen objects had 
always been retrieved in her room, but Umé’s pilfering had become far more 
serious since she had taken to tearing everything to pieces. 

“It’s really going too far, Granny,” said Sachiko one day. “You've gone 
and helped yourself to one of the best towels from the bath-room. Didn’t 
I give you your own towel to play with?” 

“A bath towel?” said Umé with an air of injured innocence. “I don’t 
know anything about it.” 

“It’s no use pretending, Granny! It’s right there behind your foot- 
warmer. At least you haven’t started tearing it yet.” 

“My goodness!” said Umé. “So it is. I must have caught it on my 
shoulder by mistake when I went to the bath-room.” 

“That’s quite an achievement,” said Sachiko, “considering that it was 
firmly fixed to a towel-rail!” 

Her appetite seemed to become more voracious as the weeks went by. 

“Oh, good Madam, take pity on me! I’m so hungry it hurts!” she 
started wailing one morning. 


“Really, Granny!” said Sachiko, hurrying into her room. “I gave you 
five big rice-cakes just a couple of hours ago. What have you done with 
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them?” 

“Rice-cakes?” said Umé. “I don’t remember any rice-cakes.” 

Sachiko looked behind the foot-warmer, under the bed and in all the 
usual hiding-places, but there was no trace of the rice-cakes. 

“Have you forgotten where you hid them?” said Sachiko. “Surely you 
can’t have eaten them all already.” 

“Well, since you can’t find them,” said Umé dubiously, “I suppose I 
must have.” 

Sachiko left the room, shaking her head. And behind her Umé was 
sticking out her tongue contemptuously at her back. 

One day the children discovered a large piece of fresh bread in the 
dust bin and brought it to their mother. 

“If that isn’t the limit!” said Sachiko. “This is the piece I gave Granny 
a few hours ago. I know she doesn’t like this cheap rationed bread, but it’s 
all any of us can get these days. And I salted it specially for her.” 

She went into Umé’s room and scolded her severely, but the old lady 
denied all knowledge of the bread. The following day a whole bowl of rice 
was found in the dust bin. 

“How can anyone be so wicked as to throw away rice these days when 
millions are starving!” cried Sachiko, glaring at Umé. “Such waste deserves 
to be punished.” 

“Good gracious!” said Umé. “Who could have done such a thing?” 

“You know perfectly well it was you, Granny! You're the only one 
who throws things like this in the dust bin.” 

“Mercy me, no!” said Umé indignantly. “I’d rather die than throw 
rice away. It’s a sacrilege. Let me tell you, I'd like to get my hands on 
whoever did it...” 

At this point Sachiko gave up. 

In the evening she mentioned the matter to Minobé. “She’s lost all 
sense of judgement, hasn’t she? If she wanted to get rid of the rice, all she 
had to do was to throw it down the toilet and none of us would have been 
the wiser. This way we were bound to find out.” 

“She was probably furious because the rice was cold,” said Minobé. 

“We all had cold rice today,” said Sachiko. “She had the same as the 
rest of us.” 

“Yes, but nothing will ever convince her that we aren’t getting better 
food than she is. I expect she purposely put the rice where we'd be sure to 
find it, as a sort of protest.” 


“I wonder if her mental powers are up to that,” said Sachiko. 
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“When it comes to food, they certainly are!” said Minobé. “Look at 
that awful habit she’s got of bowing and scraping to us all, in the hope that 
we'll give her extra things to eat.” 

“Yes, I suppose she'll sink to anything to fill her belly. It’s all that 
she lives for these days. It’s as if she was under a curse! It really makes me 
sad, you know, when I think that she’s my own grandmother.” 

When visitors came to the house, they would invariably be startled by 
the sudden apparition of old Umé, with her weird, white, wrinkled face and 
fuzzy hair. 

“Are they from Echigo?” she would ask, and having been assured to the 
contrary, she would raise a piteous cry: “Oh, I’m so hungry! For mercy’s 
sake, good people, let me have something to eat! I haven't had a morsel since 
last night. Help! I’m starving!” 

Sachiko and Minobé would then be obliged to explain matters to the 
bewildered guests. 

One day, when Umé had made a particularly ugly scene of this kind, 
Sachiko lost her temper and shouted harshly at the old woman. Umé listened 
in blank silence, vaguely shaking her head. That afternoon when Sachiko was 
doing the laundry at the garden well, she noticed a strange spectral figure 
standing by the front gate; it was Umé, who had managed for the first time 
in years to make her way out of doors unaided. When the old woman realised 
that she was being observed, she raised one hand in a gesture of supplication 
and held the other to her throat as if about to slash it. She was barefoot and 
had thrown an old overcoat over her dressing-gown. Obviously the aim of 
her manoeuvre was to have one of the neighbours discover her in this pathetic 
garb. 

“Good heavens, Minobé,” shouted Sachiko. “Granny's gone out!” 

Minobé threw down his paint-brush and ran to help her, but his wife 
had already managed to get the old woman back into the house. Umé stood 
by the door with a tragic look of frustration on her face, obviously exhausted 
by her feat. With one hand she was affecting jerky movements of obeisance; 
in the other, she held a gimlet menacingly. The end of the gimlet was 
broken off and Minobé recognised it as the one which he used to open his 
‘tins of paint and which had been missing for some days. No doubt it was 
part of Granny's recent loot. 


“I’m afraid you won’t be able to cut your throat with that, Granny,” 
he said to her. “It’s too blunt.” 

“What a hateful old woman you really are!” cried Sachiko bitterly. 
“All you wanted to do was to get even with me for scolding you this morning. 
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The one emotion you haven't forgotten in all these years is—is spite!” 


Vil 


In his spare time Minobé unpacked the numerous trunks and cases 
which they had brought from the country. One day he came upon a small 
photograph which had lain hidden for years among some old papers. He 
examined it for a moment, then took it to Umé’s room. 

“I expect you'll remember this, Granny,” he said. 

Old Umé was busy tearing to pieces a pair of her great-grandson’s pants. 
She was having some trouble with the elastic band around the waist. She 
looked up and took the photograph which Minobé handed her, and suddenly 
a strange choked cry escaped her throat. 

“Oh, oh, I’ve missed her so terribly! It’s my darling little girl, My 
only daughter! I’ve missed her for so long!” 

She put her hand to her forehead and rubbed her cheek against the 
photograph of the daughter, who had died over thirty years before; her whole 
body was shaking. 

“Oh, oh, why did you have to leave me? Life has never been the same 
since. Oh, how I miss you!” 

Minobé was deeply moved. Now at last he seemed to have discovered 
beneath all the physical and moral ugliness with which age had marked old 
Umé, a human heart that felt and suffered. Bowing his head he left the room. 
He did not want to intrude on her terrible grief. 

As soon as he closed the door, the sound of sobbing appeared suddenly 
to stop. He stood listening in the passage. There seemed to him something 
ominous about this silence following directly on the old lady’s desperate 
weeping. Opening the door quietly, Minobé looked in. With an air of 
rapt concentration, Umé was removing the rubber-band from her great- 
grandson’s pants. The photograph lay discarded upon a heap of tattered 
cloth. 


Translated by Ivan Morris 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


66 E Hateful Age” is probably the most nearly universal of all my 
stories. I had numerous protests when I pubiished it from 
people who thought I had taken them or their families for 

my model. I did indeed model the characters on people around me, 
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but I had reference to no particular family situation. 

The reason the story aroused such groundless suspicions is of 
course that almost every family has in it the makings of a model, both, 
I think, because of the Japanese family system and because of the 
nature of Japanese architecture. 

January, 1947: I had the year before moved back to Musashino 
on the outskirts of Tokyo from a mountain village in Tochigi Prefecture 
where there was not even electricity. I had not yet really settled down. 
Two families occupied the house. For four days, five days, six days 
I hovered over the little desk, until presently I had turned out a story 
running to seventy-four handwritten pages. Behind it lay the tragedy 
of war. 

Most Japanese men of letters have lived near this sort of problem, 
but not even writers in the naturalist school have turned to it as 
material for their work. For some reason, they have avoided it. Quite 
unnaturally, they have refused to see traits in their own mothers that 
suggest “the hateful age,” and they have been most reluctant to write 
about them. “Mother” films are still extremely popular in Japan. 
Everyone has a highly romanticized picture of his mother. Even though 
she may be an unmanageable terror, that fact is conveniently ignored. 
Such is the nature of the Japanese. For my own part, I must insist 
as an author that my mother is another woman and another human 
being. 

This story continues to be widely read. Indeed the term “the 
hateful age” has become a part of everyday speech. I am happy that 
this should have happened to a story of mine, and that the story is 
thereby in prospect of becoming immortal. The problem of the aged 
and unwanted, however, continues to be an immensely complicated one. 

Another translator once tried his hand at this story, but his 
translation was never finished. The story, he said, was too Japanese. 
I wonder myself, though, if this Japanese story—this almost too Japa- 
nese story—will not in fact be understood surprisingly weli by foreigners. 
In any case, it has been interesting to learn that in foreign countries 
too people seem to have their “hateful age.” 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


“ HE Hateful Age” is an attack on one facet of Japan’s family 
system. In this story, Niwa Fumio has criticised the tradi- 
tional Japanese veneration for old people, and for longevity 

in general, which he considers to be both anachronistic and harmful. 
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With the percentage of octogenarians in Japan increasing at a rapid 
rate (from 4.5% in 1950 to an estimated 10.8% in 1980), the story is, 
to say the least, topical. It has attracted considerable attention since 
its publication in 1948 and the expression “the hateful age” has even 
passed into current usage. 


Although this story is concerned specifically with conditions in 
postwar Japan, the general problem which it describes is, of course, 
far from unknown in the West. Apart from its sociological interest, 
“The Hateful Age” gives an unusually penetrating picture of senility 
in its physical and psychological aspects. 


NIWA Fumio (Born 1904) 

A graduate (1929) of the Department of Literature, Waseda University, Niwa 
is an energetic writer whose works possess a weight and scope rare in Japanese 
literature. The subject of many of his stories is sexual passion. 

In addition to the work—his most popular—translated above, he is known for 
his prewar (1932) Ayu (Small River Trout), which first established him as a writer. 
It describes a mother who has become the mistress of a married man. A further 
short story, Shiichi (A Touch of Shyness) (1953), appeared in translation in the Japan 
Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 1. 

Niwa has also produced, since the war, several lengthy novels dealing with the 
social confusion that followed upon the Japanese surrender. Hachiirui (Reptilia) 
(1950) is a tale of a vigorous businessman and his love affairs with a dozen or so 
women. Hebi to Hato (The Serpent and the Doves) (1953) deals with one of the 
new religious sects that mushroomed in postwar Japan, presenting a serious problem. 
Last year Niwa completed Aomugi (Green Wheat), a semi-autobiography describing 
the life of a son of a Buddhist priest. As a writer with one of the biggest follow- 
ings in Japan, he is constantly trying out new methods of expression and approach, 
and is therefore most interesting to watch. 


Modern Japanese Poems 


INTRODUCTION 


HE history of modern Japanese poetry originated when three pioneer 
scholars in 1884 published an anthology consisting mainly of translations 
from English poetry, including poems by Shakespeare, Gray, and 

Tennyson. Under its influence the “New Poetry”, as it was called in Japan, 
came into being and grew up. 

The new poetry was distinct from the traditional kinds of short poetry 
—waka (31-syllabled), haiku (17-syllabled), and kanshi written only in Chinese 
characters according to Chinese poetic tradition——and while its form was sug- 
gested by Western, chiefly English, poetry, it still adopted the rhythm pattern 
established in haiku or waka; that is to say, every line was composed of 7—5, 
5—7, or 7—7 syllables, but the whole piece was much longer than those of 
traditional types. Thus a new field was opened up in Japanese literature, 
which gradually changed stage by stage, till it became more refined and 
artistically heightened, as some distinguished poets appeared. 

About the beginning of this century, the definite rhythm pattern borrowed 
from waka or haiku, was completely discarded and there arose a prevailing 
tendency to write poems in an almost colloquial style, and to discard con- 
ventional poetic diction, for Japanese poets found it impossible to express 
modern themes, or their feelings for the psychological aspects of the modern 
mind, within the traditional forms. 

The progress of modern Japanese poetry owes a great deal to European 
poetry—chiefly English and French. Many European poets, old and new, have 
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been translated and re-translated, and it is true to say that those Japanese poets 
who have achieved some eminence were deeply influenced by them; at first 
by the English Romantics, later by French Symbolists, and more recently by 
Surrealists. Surrealism was received enthusiastically towards the end of the 
1920’s by Japan’s younger poets and its effect is still alive, though somewhat 
transformed. Nishiwaki Junzaburé was looked «pon as the core of this move- 
ment, but his emotional approach and style has greatly changed since then. 
Murano Shiré also once belonged to this school, though his attitude and theory 
have been derived from the Neue Sachlichkeit movement in Germany; his 
poetry is an excellent example of a combination of artistic smoothness and 
intellectual satire. Miyoshi Tatsuji, the leader of the Shiki (Four Seasons) 
group, which prospered during the war, has returned to a Japanese lyricism 
peculiar to waka and haiku, and his work tends to be rather traditional and 
classical. Kaneko Mitsuharu also started as a symbolist influenced by Baude- 
laire and Rimbaud (he translated their works), but later his colourful brilliancy 
changed into realistic severity, sometimes bristling with poignant satire and 
glowing with nihilistic beauty; he has a rare quality, both individualistic and 
humanistic. Kusano Shimpei is an exception; he is essentially Asiatic, an 
Oriental romanticist full of wild passion for Nature—for the sky, the earth, 
the sea, and creatures. 


Modern Japanese poetry is widely read by the intellectuals and the 
younger generation, especially after the second World War, though waka and 
haiku are still very popular. Those men and women who write poems may 
be counted by the thousand, and readers of poetry are increasing in number; 
innumerable poetry magazines are published all over the country, but for the 
most part they are “little magazines”, none of which is powerful enough to 
make any impact. But there is a notable development of the mingling and 
interchanging of two tendencies—one is imagistic and artistic, and the other 
humanistic and socialistic. There are a number of left-wing poets, though 
not so many, whose activities cannot be ignored; socialistic realism has been 
an important factor even in the field of poetry, as well as in modern Japanese 
fiction. Of the political poets, Tsuboi Shigeji is probably the most outstanding, 
with a long left-wing career behind him, although his recent works are not so 
violent and aggressive as his earlier, but rather suggestive and persuasive in 
dealing with his subject and expressing his ideas. An interesting development 
in political poetry is that a number of groups—known as “circles”,—have been 
formed among young people who work at offices and factories; they are in- 
terested in modern poetry, and read and write poems. They are amateurs, 
but here may be found a sign of the diffusion of poetry. 

Today younger poets read and admire T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, Stephen 
Spender, Dylan Thomas, Louis Aragon, and Paul Eluard. There are not a 
few who study and are influenced by Poe, Whitman, Rimbaud, Valery, Cocteau, 
Rilke, or Superville, but since the end of the second World War no conspicuous 
school has emerged except the “Arechi” group. The poets belonging to it, mostly 
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now in their thirties have endeavoured to find the meaning of life in the tragic 
collapse of their defeated country (the word “Arechi” means the Waste Land). 
Tamura Ryiichi is one of the most promising among them, with a deep insight 
for human beings and original and accurate technique. There are other poets 
younger than those of the “Arechi” school, rising and following at their heels, 
but it is too early to decide what are their qualities or merits, for their works 
are still far from mature. 


by Ando Ichiro 


January in Kyoto 


Janus, old man, 

Your name is damp and grey and too prolonged 
A ring to rattle in my verse; 

You double-faced, diluted churl of churls, 

You corn-dull, poppy-wilted, beaver-brown, 

You snow-eater, a parasite on roots and berries, 
Iconoclast of gins and perries, 

You're really one of the pariah dogs 

Yelping, thrash-worth, at the belated gods. 
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I know the deities would rather inflate 

And flow in pipes than in metric odes, but now 
You suddenly brought us shy myth, 

When we, disguised as Zeus and Hermes, went 
Looking for orchids that will hang oblong and dim 
At cuckoo-crow at the hell lady’s door, 

In the Hiei foot-hills by pebbly-purring streams. 


We went into a peasant’s cottage to see 

How one cleans and adorns one’s range 

With a spring of rue and a tangle of hips 

To honour the bluff god of the kitchen fire. 

The old baucis-and-philemon tree rustled its top: 
“Reverend sits, you are early. Well now.” 

My friend, a Ben Jonson scholar at the university, 
And a complete parr angler, could speak 

The Yase doric: “Look what we've got, 

Such lovely slender buds; may we leave 

These things with you by this mercury bush, 

As we're going to see Emau Convent up there?” 
Again we went out into loam land, dreaming 
Of Angels and pottery crystal-beaming : 

This time as tinkers we wandered....., 
Post-orchid journey it will be named. 

A redolent trek, there was a smell 

Of yellow plum blossom in the turnip fields. 
“Who is it walking with you, strangers?” 

“It is a woman.” 

She is in holy visibility : 

That was an old woman with the help of a stick 
On her way from Shu-gaku-in to Iwakura 

To draw out money, the account book on her head, 
Nicely done up in a peony-patterned cloth 
Probably to ransom her helen out of peonage. 
She had a leer like a boar 

And had a stutter like Darley; 

But it might be thunder if she chose to parley. 
Excited by our indignation on the boar ravages, 
With fury and frothing she made a Delphic utterance: 
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“It only took them a night to devour 

A middlesex acre (as Macaulay says) of your yams; 
Last year they shot a huge one, but nobody 

Could bear him away, so there you are......” 

So saying she glowered at us and passed by. 

Now I come to the second nonnes tale: 

We greeted the ancress in a most elegant way; 
Unrobed, aproned, head tonsured as azure as 

The kingfisher’s wings, sweeping up fallen leaves 
Among the landscape stones green with moss, 

Herself indistinguishable from the blue. 

“Good morning, Madame Eglantine, may I 

See your garden? Wonderful ! 

And do you happen to know my relation 

Who is a prioress living near Kitano-Tenjin?” 

“I wouldn’t know, sir. But how odd, when I’ve been 
Of the same tribe nearly all my life. 

Bo tree, that. Very, very rare.” 

“Perhaps you could let me have a twig in the spring; 
I'd like to graft it on a stock......mulberry it is.” 
Enlightenment...... an entwining of rose and bay. 
“By all means. Secretum secretorum !” 

When we returned full circle to the roots 

Of our orchids, we maundered to sanctify 
Fertility...magic jabber...over cups of tea. 

The wife decanted golden mead to immortalize 
Our chats and our pseudo-godliness, but we tried 
Hard to hide our mortality 


NIsHIwakI JUNZABURO 


Biographical Note: Nishiwaki Junzaburd was born in 1896 in Niigata Prefecture, a northern 
province of Japan. He graduated in economics at Keid University but later studied English 
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literature at Oxford University. He is the author of a number of books on English and 
European languages and literature and has translated Eliot’s The Waste Land into Japanese. 
He has published several books of poems and although his output has been small, he is 
one of the most influential of modern poets in Japan to-day. He is at present Professor of 
English literature at Keid University. 


The Soap Bubbles 


Where went 
The soap bubbles? 


Where went 

Those merry-making dreams of yours, 

So light and evanescent 

And coming to pieces when hardly touched? 


Where are now 
Those sweet dances and songs 
You took with you? 


Rosy-coloured 
Soap bubbles. 
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Rosy perspiration on a rosy skin. 
You who soared into the sky 
Bidding adieu 

Sooner than you bloomed. 

Oh, that ephemeral attachment! 


Departing rainbow. 


The soap bubbles 
Pursued by human beings 
In the midst of ruins. 


Big bubbles, small bubbles, 
Where went you all? 


Is yours the kind of beauty 
Which you meant will remain forever in me? 


More glowing than iridescent glass 
You celestial nymphs floating in the skies. 
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An old Emperor of China on horseback 
Is said to have pursued you as far as Kunlunshan. 
Ah, those soap bubbles! 


You shouts of triumph 
Of the days gone by. 
You fashionables ascending to heaven. 


A troupe of pantomimists 
Growing smaller and smaller, going up. 


A chorus of schoolgirls. 


The brightness of complexion which has flown away. 
Poetry evaporated. 


The existence which I lost sight of 
Since about 1940 A.D. 
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You whom gun-fire dispersed in all directions, 
You who from politics 
Have taken to heels. 


Where are you flying 
Even at this moment? 


In what region of the skies 
Are you floating? 


The soap bubbles, 
The soap bubbles. 


Some forgetful sailors say 

That they have seen you off the African coast. 
Some boasting explorers talk, with a straight face 
And as if they had witnessed it, 

That the fur-seals were playing with you 
Throwing you from mouth to mouth 

On the ice of the Arctic Ocean. 


Kaneko MITsuHARU 
Translated by Fuxupa Rixutar6 


Biographical Note: Kaneko Mitsuharu was born in Aichi Prefecture in 1895. He studied 
at Waseda and Keid Universities and the College of Fine Arts, but left them without 
taking a degree. He was influenced by Walt Whitman and Edward Carpenter and began 
to write poetry. He published his first book of poems, A House of Red Clay, before going 
to Europe in 1918, where he came under the influence of Verhaeren and Baudelaire. He 
returned home in 1921 and published A Gold Bug. In 1928 he published Wandering oj 
the Water and A Shark Sinks, the latter in collaboration with Mori Michiyo. He returned 
to Europe a second time and lived in France from 1929-34. The poems he wrote following 
his return to Japan were strongly anti-militaristic and were published with the title, 
A Shark. His nihilistic and critical attitude permeates the whole of his works which include 
also A Parachute, Moth, Song of a Young Fiend, Collected Poems. He was recently awarded 
the Yomiuri Literary Prize for his Tragedy of Man. 
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A Poem of October 


Crisis is an attribute of mine. 

Underneath my smooth skin 

Is a storm of violent passions; drifted ashore 
On the lonely coast 

Is the new corpse. 


October is my empire. 

My tender hands sway over the things being lost; 
My small eyes keep watch on the things fading; 
My soft ears listen to the silence of the dying. 


Fear is an attribute of mine. 

In my rich blood 

Flows time destructive of everything; in October's 
Cold air trembling 

Is a new hunger. 


October is my empire. 

My dead army occupies every city reigning; 

My dead scout plane hovers over the missing mind; 
My dead people sigh for the dying. 


Tamura Rydicut 


Translated by Narra SHIGEHISA 


Biographical Note: Tamura Ryidichi was born in Tokyo in 1923 and graduated from the 
Literature and Arts Department, Meiji University. After World War II he became the 
leader of a group of young modern poets known as Arechi (The Waste Land) and edited 
magazines and anthologies on its behalf. He contributed poems to its anthologies for 1951, 
1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955. One of his poems appeared in the New World Writing, No. VI. 
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The Room 


In the room 
I am alone. 


From the ashtray a cigarette 

Smoulders quavering up in thinnest smoke, 
As the fume of incense 

On the day I should be no more. 


In the room none is except for me. 

A clock without sound is ticking the time, 
Precisely timed for fifty years. 

Before its time runs out 

I shall be in the room no more. 

And yet I 

Shall be in another room. 


Tsusor SHIGEyI 


Translated by Narita SHIGEHISA 


Biographical Note: Tsuboi Shigeji was born in Kagawa Prefecture, a province of a southern 
island of Japan, in 1898. He left Waseda University without taking a degree. He aligned 
himself with the journal Red and Black on its first appearance in 1923 and later became 
a member of the Japan Proletarian Writers League. After World War II he launched, 
with others, the New Japan Literature Society and is now on its committee. He was 


leftist at first, but has now moved away from his earlier leftist leanings. 
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Sea-Gulls 


Freedom is theirs. 

They make love in the sky, 
The clouds are their beds, 
Freedom is theirs. 


When all is said, freedom is theirs. 
They hang the sun on the eastern wall, 
The morning sea is their dining room, 
When all is said, freedom is theirs. 


After all, freedom is theirs. 

They hang the sun by the western window, 
The evening sea is their dancing room, 
After all, freedom is theirs. 


Freedom is theirs. 

They alone are their native place, 

And themselves their only resting place. 
Freedom is theirs. 


When all is said, freedom is theirs. 
They have their abode in a single star, 
And their tongue is a single word. 
When all is said, freedom is theirs. 


After all, freedom is theirs. 

They make the morning light their song, 
The evening glow their tune. 

After all, freedom is theirs. 


Miyosu1 Tatsujt 
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A Boy 


In the dusk of the evening, 
Through the gate of a temple, 
A beautiful boy walks. 


Tossing a ball 

High in the air; 

How soon the day dies away! 

Still tossing the ball, he goes home. 


In the quiet street 
Men and trees are vague, 
And the air flows like a dream. 


Mryosu1 Tatsujt 
Translated by SH6NosuKE 


Biographical Note: Miyoshi Tatsuji was born in Osaka in 1900 and began writing poems 
when a high school student. He studied French literature at Tokyo Imperial University. 
The first collection of his poems, Sokuryd-sen (A Survey Ship), was published in 1930, and 
since then he has published more than a dozen books of verse. From 1934 to 1944 he 
was one of the leading members of a poets’ group called “Shiki” (The Four Seasons), 
editing the journal of the group of the same name. In 1953 he was awarded the Art 
Academy Prize for his recent work, Rakuda no kobu ni matagatte (Riding on the Humped 
Back of a Camel). 
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Stone 


Growing from the crevice 
The sumac and the pine 
Still wet from the rain 


The moss-flowers 
Are mirrored in the skin-smooth granite 


In the quiet 
Deep of the eternally recurrent 


Ants and fungi 
The great temple of apparitions 


The clouds 
Drawn into the heavens 
Are blue 


Engirdled by watery weeds 
Palely gleams 
The stone. 


Kusano SHIMPEI 


Translated by THomas T. Icutnose 


Biographical Note: Kusano Shimpei was born in Fukushima Prefecture in 1903. He is the 
leader of the REKITEI poets. He went to China at the age of 18 and completed his 
education there at Lingnan University in Canton. After trying various occupations he 
returned to Japan in 1939. 

Among the many volumes of the poet, A Bugle of the Ruined Garden, Tomorrow Will 
be Fine, Frog, Splendid Scenery, Mt. Fuji are some of his better-known works. 

With a boldly vigorous style and surpassing musicality of his verse-forms, Kusano’s 
poems are of the sublime and visionary. His intuitive grasp of reality transcends the 
chaos and unrest of the times and reaches towards an essence of a still vital primitiveness 
which he infuses with his own vigorous spirituality into poems that are experiences cf 
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the unique and mysteriously beautiful. 


In 1945 the poet was awarded the Yomiuri Poetry Prize. He was one of the Japa- 
nese delegates to the International Poetry Conference in Belgium in September, 1954. 


An Autumn Dog 


As the dark bush of summer peach 
is eaten by worms, the sky is peeled 
from behind it. 


On the streets 

cosmoses are in bloom like love 

but no one passes by 

whom I know. 

Among the piled-up stones of a roadside 
T squat like a dog, 

and on my glass eyeballs 

the space blue as bell-flowers is reflected. 


Yet I do know 

that nowhere is Eternity 
after all 

and that it only exists in me 
together with roundworms. 
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Something soft 

passes by my car 

but I do not trouble myself to turn round—— 
as I know through numberless misfortunes 
that there has been no master for me 

from the very beginning 


I am hanging a hot tongue. 


Murano 


A Beggar 


Though his rags 

Shine in the sunlight, 

As his poverty is so transparent, 
we can see him Clearly 
squatting in his rags 

like a nucleus 

with everything melted away. 


By and by 

he moves away slowly 
from one patch of sunlight 
into another. 
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One existence moves 
dragging its soul 
that follows it like a helpless child 


Murano 


Translated by IcHird 


Biographical Note: Murano Shiré was born in Tokyo, 1901. He started as a haiku-poet 
when very young before turning to modern poetry. He was greatly influenced by the 
Neue Sachlichkeit movement in Germany as well as by Heidegger’s philosophy, when he 
became a member of the avant-garde group of Japanese surrealists. His Poems on Gymnas- 
tics in 1939 was an epoch-making work in its modernity and originality. He is now one 
of the best-known poets in Japan. 

His poems show the perfect combination of lyrical quality and intellectual thought; 
sometimes pathetic and sometimes satirical, revealing the dark reality of the post-war 
period. He has written four other books of poetry: A Coral Whip (1944), A Premonition 
(1948), The Shore of Existence (1952), A Castle of Abstraction (1954); and two collections 
of essays: Essays on Poetry of Today (1953) and A Guide to Modern Poetry (1954). 
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Through the Eastern Window 


The Dark Slopes 


UNT Hiei has dominated Kyoto history as it dominates the Kyoto 
Oe ketene In fact, it is one reason for the location of the city, form- 

ing as it does a towering wall on the northeast, the direction from 
which come all evil spirits. In 788 the monk Dengy6é Daishi established a 
small temple on its summit and, shortly after, the new capital was laid out 
in the mountain’s protective shade. The temple grew with the city and Mt. 
Hiei became a flourishing centre of learning and religious activity. The 
original cluster of halls multiplied until temples covered the long summit and 
ran down the sides to the valleys north of Kyoto and the shore of Lake Biwa 
which borders the mountain on the east. With perhaps a bit of poetic license, 
the priests of Mt. Hiei boasted of their three thousand temples. 

Although I had been up the mountain many times by the cable cars 
that ascend its eastern and western slopes, I was curious once to try the trip 
on foot. Setting off one November morning by the trail called Mica Lane, 
I trudged toward the summit, hopefully looking for some sign of the three 
thousand temples. But I found no trace of the passing of time except a single 
stone marker recording some ancient battle that had swept for a day over the 
steep hillsides, leaving its dead for the stone to remember. 

By noon I reached Enryakuji, the main group of buildings that perches 
overlooking Lake Biwa. This is the heart of the sanctuary, the part of the 
mountain familiar to all tourists who follow the well-worn road from the head 
of one cable to the other. These great red and black chapels, however, tower- 
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ing over the site of Dengy6 Daishi’s original temple, are no more than late 
descendants of the Heian halls, separated from their ancient predecessors by 
a curtain of darkness. 

Mt. Hiei had prospered under the patronage of the Kyoto aristocracy, 
but this very prosperity proved to be its curse. Wealth attracted to the temples 
the riffraff which an earlier austerity had been careful to exclude. Women 
came to live on the holy ground where no female had been permitted. The 
priests began to meddle in politics, making raids against rival temples, burn- 
ing and massacring in defiance of all Buddhist law. At the slightest provoca- 
tion they would shoulder the sacred carriage of the Shinto god of the mountain 
and roar down upon the capital, terrorizing court and citizens. “The Moun- 
tain,” as Kyoto people referred to it, grew to be a major political power and 
the little temple founded to keep the devils out of the city became its greatest 
affliction. 

But arrogance and evil, as the priests might have known, have their 
reward. After centuries of luck, the temples managed to get on the wrong 
side of a political quarrel. One autumn evening in 1571 the military ad- 
venturer, Oda Nobunaga, marched with his army up from Lake Biwa to put 
an end to the nuisance on the mountain. Beginning at the north end, he 
worked his way south, burning every building and killing every human being 
he encountered. By morning some 1,600 men, women and children lay dead 
and the mountain was a smoking ruin. 

The peace which followed saw the reconstruction of a few of the main 
halls so that today some twenty chapels dot the summit where a small and 
chastened clergy continues the ancient ceremonies of the sect. But the melan- 
choly work of that autumn night still hangs like a shadow over the still moun- 
tain forests. 

I found a room in the lodge attached to the temple, left my things, 
and set out to visit a group of buildings on the eastern slope. Descending 
flights of stone steps between halls built out over the hill, I came upon a 
middle-aged priest in white robes directing a group of workmen. He greeted 
me cheerfully and guided me around the temple to see the repairs he was 
making. It grew late, the workmen finished for the day, and we all went to 
a building higher up where the priest lived. 

“Last year I built that,” he said, pointing with pride to a small new 
chapel on our way, “and before that I repaired this building where I live. I’m 
very good at raising money,” he added. His face was thin and ascetic but he 
spoke a rough, hearty Japanese that suggested a business executive. This was 
the spirit, I thought, that first covered these hills with three thousand temples. 

“I have no wife,” he continued after we had entered his house and were 
seated, “and so I work on the temples on top of the mountain. Since the 
Restoration priests have been allowed to marry but they cannot keep their 
wives up here. So they have two temples, one on top of the mountain and one 
at the foot. They live down below with their families and come up at dawn 
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on the first cable to perform services. But if they get a little money their 
wives make them put it into the temple down below, so these up here fall to 
ruin. That's why wives are a bad thing!” he concluded with sweeping 
generalization. 

The house we were in was built on a fold of the hill, the windows that 
ran along one side facing across a narrow ravine to a bank of pines and cypresses. 
A corner of Lake Biwa shone far in the distance. “Were there other temples 
around here in old times?” I asked. “There were six right over there where 
you’re looking,” he replied. “In all these folds—wherever there was water— 
there were temples.” 

I wanted to ask about the burning of the mountain, but I was uncertain 
whether to broach the subject with historical detachment or feign a tone of 
pious indignation. “They were very bad in those days,” continued the priest 
of his own accord. “Not priests at all but a bunch of worthless ruffians.” He 
paused a while. “Things are different now, though. We have only a few men 
but they are serious and hard-working. The number is growing; we are begin- 
ning to revive. You come back in forty years and you will see a big difference. 
I will have those six temples over there rebuilt!” 

He got out a bottle of sake and told the old woman who acted as house- 
keeper to warm some. “All presents from parishioners,” he said, waving at 
the sake and some cartons of cigarettes. “I ask for nothing for myself—people 
just bring me things. If you have no desires,” he added in a confiding tone, 
“all things will be given to you.” 

The housekeeper brought the sake. Two boys in student uniforms 
appeared at the door, knelt and announced with formal bows that they had 
just returned from school. Like most of the boys studying for the priesthood 
they lived on top of the mountain and went each day to the Buddhist college 
at the foot. 

A cold wind blew in from the lake. I sat drinking the hot wine and 
wondering what satisfaction one might find living in a place like this. The 
Japanese, forced by the mountainous terrain of their narrow islands to live piled 
on top of each other in valleys, have always idolized solitude and silence, the 
two things they lack most in their daily lives. The poet-priests of old Japan 
in particular wrote endless verses on the joys of their mountain-top retreats, 
one of which came to mind as I gazed across the ravine: 

“A supper of pine flowers, 

Monk’s robes of chestnut dye— 

What dream does the world hold 

To lure me from these dark slopes?” 
I thought I saw, perhaps, what the poet meant. 

“The people at the lodge will be worried,” I said, rising. “Have some 
more sake,” the priest commanded and, going to the next room, he shattered 
the illusion of antiquity I had been carefully nursing by picking up a telephone 
and dialing. “The foreigner is at my place,” he announced with authority, 
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“and will be somewhat delayed.” He hung up and returned. Another priest 
appeared and the three of us sat drinking and talking of the past and future 
of the mountain while the green slopes outside the window turned to black 
and then silvered in the light of a newly-risen moon. After some time I 
managed to excuse myself, threaded my way back to the top of the mountain, 
ate my vegetarian supper and went to bed. 

I got up early the next morning, ate breakfast and set out for Yokawa, 
the group of temple buildings at the north end of the mountain. As I turned 
off the main road that leads to the Kyoto cable, a party of old ladies wearing 
dark kimono and pilgrims’ badges appeared over the crest of the hill and 
clambered down the stony path in their precarious wooden clogs, laughing 
and joking with all the shrill abandon that is forbidden to proper Japanese 
women in their youth. They were the last people I saw until I reached Yokawa. 

For a while my path wound among a scattering of chapels—the Hall of 
the Pure Land, the great Hall of Shaka, resplendent in vermillion among the 
dark pines, the tiny Emerald Hall, oniy building on the mountain that escaped 
the burning. Morning services were over and the chapels were silent. The 
students had locked up and gone to school; the priests, if my friend the day 
before was to be believed, had taken the cable car back to the world of desire 
and families. The mountain narrowed and the trail threaded back and forth 
along its thin spine, overlooking first the deep-folded hills north of Kyoto, 
then turning to follow the bank of pines that dipped to the shore of Lake Biwa. 

Around noon I reached Yokawa, a cluster of buildings grouped around 
a terrace of stone, the site of the old Central Hall. The hall itseif had burned 
down in a lightning storm fifteen years ago, firing the stones of its foundation 
so that they split and crumbled into odd shapes. 

I found the priest in charge, a young man in the dark robes of a lower 
order. He greeted me with wistful surprise. “No one ever comes at this time 
of the year,” he explained. “I’m the only person here and I generally don’t 
see anyone but the postman until spring.” He led me to a sitting room and 
disappeared. After a long time he returned with a bowl of soup which I ate 
with the lunch of cold rice I had brought from the lodge. “I don’t eat lunch 
myself,” he assured me. “It’s a lot of bother and I’m too busy.” I asked in 
surprise what could keep him so occupied. “I chant sutras,” he replied. “All 
day.” 

He guided me around the buildings, a group of weathered grey halls 
scattered among the bright autumn maples, murmuring an apology for their 
dilapidated condition. “I wish I had time to do more,” he said in a sad voice. 
I asked about the history and geography of this end of the mountain, but most 
of my questions he answered with a listless confession of ignorance. I began 
to consider whether my impressions of the day before—the conviviality, the 
sake, the hearty optimism—were to be trusted. Yokawa appeared very different, 
as though the rorth and south ends of the mountain were playing out the 
opposite phases of a cycle of nascence and decay. Was this, I wondered, the 
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true effect of mountain solitude upon the mind? Were these perhaps the real 
“dark slopes” of the poem? 

We had circled the grounds and arrived in front of the stone terrace. 
“This leads to the lake,” he said, indicating a wide path that sloped off through 
the trees. “This is the road Oda Nobunaga came by—when all this was burned 
down.” He waved his hand in the direction of the crumbling stones with a 
vagueness that suggested he hardly distinguished between the 16th century 
general who had turned the mountain to ashes and the lightning that destroyed 
the Central Hall fifteen years ago. 

“But I want to go back down the Kyoto side,” I reminded him uneasily. 
“Oh,” he said thoughtfully. “I think there’s some road that goes to the village 
of Ohara.” He thought a while longer. “Do you see that little graveyard over 
there?” he asked, pointing among the trees. “The path leads off from there.” 
He paused and, apparently unable to think of anything further to say about 
the road, added in a pleasant voice, ““That’s the graveyard where I will be buried 
when I die.” 

I thanked him and hurried off in the direction he had indicated, hoping 
to get down the mountain and back to Kyoto well before dark. But the path 
was faint and uncertain and the stone markers that should have told me the 
way had fallen on their sides so that their guiding arrows pointed meaning- 
lessly up into the air. It was deep twilight by the time I finally reached Ohara. 

Burton Watson 


Kabuki Audiences, 


Past and Present 


T is conceded on every hand that Kabuki audiences today are not the 
same as those of yesterday, say, of 50 or 60 years ago. The difference be- 
tween the two is the measure of the social metamorphosis wrought. For- 

merly people went to Kabuki to enjoy but today people go to Kabuki to be 
instructed: a pleasure before and a culture now. 

There is every sign of Kabuki coming back after a hiatus of 10 to 20 
years caused by the “exigent Japan” and the war, but even this fact proves 
many persons in their twenties, let alone teenagers, are seeing Kabuki as the 
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first experience of their lives. This writer remembers having received a kind 
of pleased shock seven or eight years ago, listening to a couple of young women, 
about 20 years old, discussing the merits of Kabuki. One of them who had 
recently seen Kabuki said: 

“I was really surprised at the color and beauty of it all and came away 
with a feeling there must be something deeper than merely picturesque and 
that it is an art without mistake but what kind of art I just cannot say.” 

The other girl, all attention, responded that she had heard much about 
it and she must go and see it some day. 

No foreign visitors seeing Kabuki for the first time could have made 
a more naively appropriate comment. Another element of the surprise in 
the overheard dialogue was to realize the until-then unsuspected fact of the 
all-round recovery Japan was making from the ravages of war. That any 
persons, young women at that, should be caught chatting in public on sub- 
jects other than the blackmarket prices of rice and raiment was something of 
a revelation which cheered the general gloom in which the nation was cast at 
that time. 

To the oldsters the ignorance of young persons about Kabuki is an 
undying source of surprise. But it is no matter for wonder because most of 
the younger generation who have doubtless heard and read and talked much 
about it have never been inside a proper Kabuki theater. Veteran Kabuki 
fans renewing their old acquaintance with their favorite theater must invariably 
experience a double surprise: the changed theater atmosphere inside and the 
changed manners of the audience themselves. They are struck with a certain 
sense of incongruity, as if they were being entertained at a geisha banquet in 
a Waldorf-Astoria. 

In pre-Restoration Japan 100 years ago Kabuki was all but the sole 
popular entertainment, and if there was another, meant exclusively for men, 
it was sumo or wrestling, given only twice a year, January and May. Ka- 
buki which was an approved mode of “education for women and young per- 
sons,” formed a world of its own with its own code and fashions, but the 
playgoers included all sorts of people, rich and poor, who mingled in a 
democratic spirit without, however, mixing as in the present cinema theater. 

It was at once a cheap, common amusement, accessible to everybody 
and a costly, exclusive treat, if done in style. The poorer Kabuki fans or 
those who did not believe in spending much money on theaters, could enjoy 
an all-day Kabuki show from dawn to dusk for the price of kidosen (gate 
money) collected at the wicket of from a few sen to 20 sen. In the glorious 
days of Danjird IX and Kikugoré V in the years preceding the Russo-Japa- 
nese war (1904-5) the kidosen of the Kabuki-za was less than 30 sen. For 
these customers was reserved the spacious matted floor called oikomi at the 
back of the auditorium, shadowed under the projecting seats of the second 
floor above and thus secured from the prying eyes of the more expensively 
seated spectators elsewhere. Set apart for them also was the whole or part 
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of the space on the third floor, truthfully called sangai (third floor). Among 
these oikomi and sangai audiences—equivalents of the gallery gods of the 
Western theater—were found many a shibai-tsi or Kabuki connoisseur who 
knew everything about the theater down to the family relations of the meanest 
actors. The staccato calling out of the “shop-names” of favorite actors at 
the psychological moments generally came from these quarters. There 
was a wealthy elderly lady, mother of an ex-Daimyé, Viscount S$, who always 
traveled third-class on the railway and saw Kabuki from the oikomi. “You 
learn many things sitting among them,” she was wont to say. 

Those who could afford it might sit in one of the boxes on the wide 
floor facing the stage or the partitioned proscenium ranged on either side of 
the hanamichi (pathway). The audience in the top bracket doing Kabuki in 
high style were those wealthy or wealthy-looking persons clad in the height 
of fashion with glittering accessories to match who never bothered about money, 
coming in and going out through the theater tea-house whose menials, male 
and female, served them on hands and knees. The bill payable at the end 
of the play was often unpredictable, representing perhaps a sum which an 
oikomi customer would have to work for months to earn. 

Thus the Kabuki audience represented the microcosm of the society in 
which rich and poor mingled, satin and calico, perfumed beauty and lusty 
swain, youth and flapper, aged and infants. Maybe there was vanity on one 
side and envy on the other but no recriminatory or hostile barrier of hate and 
jealousy: all were bound with the ties of good-natured, kindly humanity and 
the common objective of enjoying Kabuki for the day, like the passengers of 
an ocean liner bound for the same port. There was little sign of personal 
snobbery among them, as an English writer testified once. 

In the curtain time which often lasted more than an hour they went 
on chatting, eating and drinking, master and mistress, children and servants 
jammed in their little square “rooms,” in the manner of a family festival. 
Children waging a mimic fight on the narrow edges of the partition rails were 
no bother to them. A baby crawling on to the hanamichi when the curtain 
was rising elicited no more than a laughing applause from the otkomi as if 
it were an extra treat. 

In the latter Edo days of the Shégunate regime, a little further back, 
people living in the outlying district of Fukagawa or Asakusa, often added 
the delight of a house-boat excursion to their Kabuki-viewing. Starting late at 
night from the wharf near the house-boat tea-house they would glide merrily 
down the river, playing a sort of spree march, twanging samisen and beating 
drums, till they reached their landing place near the theater at dawn in time 
for the first curtain raise at 6 or 7 a.m. even in winter. 

The approach to the theater overland was not without its glamor. The 
moment you turned the main avenue into the street in which the theater was 
located you were struck with the infectious gaiety of the Kabuki quarter. 
The houses on either side were all connected in some way with the theater: 
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shops dealing in Kabuki souvenirs, pictures and portraits of famed actors, tea- 
houses and restaurants, etc. Stage people were busy going to and fro, and 
playgoers in holiday clothes arriving from all points of the compass. The 
facade of the theater was decorated in the traditional Kabuki fashion with 
large framed pictures representing choice scenes from the plays and with other 
bulky presents received by star actors—piles of sake-casks, flagpoles bearing 
famous names, stage curtains folded up in gaudy gift-wraps. Sometimes one 
fancied hearing, in the comparative stillness of the locality, the sound of drums 
or other instruments issuing from the bowels of the theater, even the echo 
of a falsetto voice of an actor playing. 


All this ado, glamor and excitement has gone. Even the Kabuki-za, the 
premier theater devoted to Kabuki art in Tokyo, may be called a sort of 
glorified cinema theater where you spend three or four instead of two hours, 
including 30-minute intermission for a meal—lunch at noon or supper at 5 p.m. 
The admission is more expensive, of course, ranging from ¥1,000 to ¥300 as 
against ¥300 to ¥100 of the cinema show, and it entails the additional trouble 
of booking beforehand. But once inside the house, there is no leisurely or 
relaxed atmosphere. Assigned to your seat, you are a lone stranger in the sea 
of well-dressed but indifferent humanity. With the curtain down you rush 
out into the lobby for a smoke or a drink but before you are half through 
with your cigarette or beer you are startled by the buzzing bells and hurry 
back to your seat just in time to see the curtain rising. 

In the lobby everybody looks glum, cynical or worried. It is presumably 
because they feel themselves ill at ease—so uncomfortable! Where acquaintances 
chat in friendly vein they must balance themselves awkwardly in this corner 
or that. Many women, though brilliantly dressed like the geisha out for parlor 
entertainment, cut ungainly figures, being so unused to standing about in a 
foreignish setting. Nor is their attractiveness improved by the ruthless way 
they smoke one cigarette after another interminably to make up for the “no 
smoking” rule they must submit to for an hour at a sitting. 

The meal-time recess for the spectators is a time of ordeal and crisis. 
They are expected to dispatch their eating post-haste. They must rush up 
or down to locate their restaurant upstairs or underground, choose their menu 
and eat and drink and smoke and get back to their seats in 30 minutes—a 
liberal allowance of time, maybe, for railway travelers at a quick-lunch stand 
but not long enough for a leisurely meal one would have liked in a once-in-a- 
lifetime shibai treat. Moreover, the scene presented at the entrance of a popular 
dining hall, foreign-style or vernacular, and around the tables arranged therein, 
is not unlike the rush of commuters at Yurakucho station at 5 p.m. 

All this restless hurry and absence of peaceful mind is in accord with 
the spirit of the age, ever forward-looking and progressive, so that the younger 
generation of Kabuki audience feel no qualms about it, quite willing to take 
things as they are. 
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What surprises oldster Kabuki fans these days is the fact that whenever 
they find themselves in a Kabuki theater they find it full up with audience as 
if to falsify all the pessimistic stories told everywhere about the deflation-hard- 
times and tight money, etc. 

Take the July program of Toh6 Kabuki at the Takarazuka theater, 
Tokyo. Before the first day of the 30-day run was opened all the available 
tickets for the rest of the month had been sold. In the few days of previous 
ticket-sales preceding the first day a mile-long queue of eager buyers daily 
waited their turn from early morning. “Not more than five tickets for each 
person, please,” shouted the sales assistants from the box-offices from time to 
time, and presently ¥800 tickets fetched the blackmarket premium of ¥4,000. 
This was exceptional, of course, as the gala show featured a “never-before” 
combine of film stars like Hasegawa and Senjaku and Kabuki stars like Utae- 
mon and Kanzaburo. 

The mystery is solved, partly at least, by the expense account system 
of large commercial firms having a nation-wide network of agents or customers 
whom they find it politic to entertain from time to time. And the 
Kabuki-show is often adopted as a most glamorous and at the same time com- 
paratively cheap treat. That is, in comparison with a regular tea-house banquet 
or a geisha spree in which, once the ice of polite reserve is broken, the convivial 
spirit will run high so that you cannot very well say to your guests, “It is time 
you quit drinking and eat your rice and go home,” especially when geisha sit 
by smiling. 

Thus even the most expensive seats in Kabuki plus a free meal and a 
present of Kabuki souvenirs and bonbons will be “cheap” and so well ap- 
preciated too by the invitee and his wife that the latter are willing to pay 
several times the value of the ticket in rail fares and hotel bills—to enjoy the 
“free” Kabuki treat of Tokyo for once. 

Thus the new generation of Japan are being subtly educated in sundry 
ways to become Kabuki-minded. If a good, undiluted classic Kabuki is thought 
too strong for the neophyte there are several plausible substitutes. There is, 
for instance, a Kabuki “revue” containing popularized or jazzified bits of Ka- 
buki entertainment in the form of posture dance and falsetto speaking. Many 
new film plays are fashioned after or recast from traditional Kabuki dramas 
especially in the liberal use of the wigs and costume worn by the characters. 
Thirdly, buyéd or the stylized native dances, which you see being played 
everywhere in Japan and which are attracting even international curiosity, are 
in fact nothing but choice fragments of Kabuki acting. 

Nearly all the roads and lanes in the amusement world today seem to 
lead to Kabuki in the end. If therefore the environmental atmosphere 
of the theater has changed or lost its old-time charm, never mind. Oldsters 
are passing and young generations coming on. Kabuki art remains the same 
but theater audiences are constantly renewing themselves. Let its fans come 
and go; good art, like beauty, is timeless. The only problem of Kabuki today 
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is for its impresarios to bring it into line with other highly-organized and 
commercialized theatrical entertainments so as to keep it from premature 
demise and at the same time preserve its authentic Edo-day pattern as one 
of the original artistic heritages of Japan, so important to the life and prestige 
of an independent nation. And the crux of the question for the present seems 
to consist in preventing good Kabuki actors from running away into filmland. 
Shunkichi 


Western Food, Japanese Food 


T is something of a truism, I suppose, that different countries eat different 
foods. It would be pointless to argue here that the cooking of one country 
is good and that of another is bad. I sometimes find myself wondering, 

though, how people manage to keep themselves alive on such remarkably unlike 
things. 

I know nothing about South America, or China and the Soviet Union, 
or Africa, or indeed about Asia outside Japan, and I have little to say about 
their cooking; but as I think of Europe and the United States, I must conclude 
that no two countries are more unlike than England and Japan. The in- 
gredients are different, the cooking itself is different—and in both cases as 
different as one imagines possible. 

America has its eggplants and squash, but England has none. The 
Spanish eat persimmons, but in England one goes to the greenhouse in the 
botanical gardens and sees an unhappy little potted plant, no more than two 
feet high, with a forlorn label identifying it as a “kaki.” Lotus root, giant 
radish, stone-leek, and yet others, gobd and konnyaku for instance, the very 
untranslatability of whose names tells how foreign they are to the English— 
we iine up our familiar Japanese vegetables, and we wonder what the English 
do eat if they eat none of these. I once had “sukiyaki” at a Japanese restaurant 
in London. It was a strange mixture of leeks and cauliflower and turnips and 
mushrooms. I cannot help feeling that, if the term “sukiyaki” must be used, 
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the safer course would be to stay near the traditional stone-leeks and shirataki. 

Let us turn to the question of vegetables and fruits the English have 
and we have not. There is first of all rhubarb—and what else? Cabbages, 
carrots—our gardeners have been kind enough to give us both Oriental and 
Occidental cabbages and carrots. Potatoes—but potatoes bring a set of problems 
all their own. We have our Irish potatoes, of course, and all the other tubers 
that go by the name potato in Japan: sweet potatoes, taro, yamanoimo yams 
and yatsugashira yams. In Japan the potato vine and not the grapevine is 
the popular metaphor, and as we trace our potato family in all its ramifications 
we begin to suspect that we see why. 

But about rhubarb: that to me is a real vegetable. Rhubarb tends to 
be underrated because every second-class boarding house in London brings it 
out at least two or three times a week; but the sweet-sour rhubarb tart topped 
with yellow custard is far from the mean thing we would judge it to be from 
the slanders of the run-down music-hall comedian or the seaside excursionist 
of the August bank holidays as we have him in magazines like Punch. Quite 
the reverse is true: I knew each spring, as I enjoyed my rhubarb, that the 
waters of the Thames were warm again, and that the willows along the river 
from Maidenhead to Egham were budding. I have fond memories, from back 
in the 1920's of the charcoal-broiled salmon and tartar sauce, the new asparagus 
and potatoes, at the Castle Hotel in Richmond. I knew from them that spring 
had come again. 

It is not hard to think of dishes in which even the same ingredients 
have been turned to entirely different ends. There is, for instance, the pork 
sausage ‘the English have for breakfast. The pork sausage will never fall below 
third on the list of the dishes I love best in the world. I have heard, whether 
on good authority I do not know, that the condemned criminal is given what- 
ever he wants to eat for his last meal. In my case, I suspect the fact that there 
would not be time to bring pork sausages from England has stopped me just 
short of committing a capital offense. I am less confident now that Comets and 
supersonic jets have brought the two countries so close together, and the time 
is coming when the restaurant owner on the Ginza back street will have to watch 
for his life as he brings me German frankfurters announced as pork sausages. 
If he had made clear that what he had was in fact wiener sausages or salami, 
I could have made suitable adjustments; but with his wares disguised on the 
menu as pork sausages, I am excited at the very name, and I cannot rest until 
I see for myself what they really are. The source of the trouble is the German 
grocery where all of those varied bags of meat, some turgid with blood, some 
coal black, some reeking of garlic, are passed off en masse as sausages. Suppose 
we give the German article an elegant name of its own: “Zeppelinwurst,” 
perhaps, or “Hitler’s pneumatic pillow.” 

I remember once reading a most interesting debate, if such we may call 
it, between Mr. Yoshida Ken-ichi, the student of English literature, and Mr. 
Ikejima Shimpei, editor of the magazine Bungei Shunji, on the relative merits of 
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German and English sausages. I have forgotten the details and cannot say 
whether Mr. Yoshida defended English sausages while Mr. Ikejima pleaded 
the case for German sausages, or the positions were reversed. In any case the 
battle was fierce and bloody. Mr. Yoshida or Mr. Ikejima, whichever of you it 
was: you need only let me know if ever you find yourself in need of an extra 
soldier. I must ask, however, that each of you make very clear which faction 
he belongs to. 

It must have been some twenty years ago that I heard an English friend 
in Tokyo complain of the taste of Japanese ham. I suggested that he try the 
famous Kamakura ham, but he looked no happier after the trial. Kamakura 
ham too had an unpleasant fishy taste. “Very well,” I said. “See to it that 
the cook washes her carving knife carefully, and that she washes her hands after 
she has had her morning sardines and before she starts on the master’s break- 
fast. One or the other is the source of your trouble—or maybe even both.” He 
frowned fiercely. 

Some days later, he happily passed on a report he had heard from an 
English lady. No wonder Kamakura ham smelled of fish: for hog feed, the 
farmers in the area bought intestines from fishmongers. 

It happened long ago, and I do not know whether or not what he said was 
true. If by some chance it was, we may doff our caps afresh at the excellence 
of the gentleman’s tongue. He later returned to England, and he is alive and 
well today, the master of a school of English in Oxford. If that wondrous 
tongue is as healthy still as the rest of him, he must be having an unhappy 
time with the uninterrupted procession, noon and night, of boiled cabbage and 
boiled Brussels sprouts. 

Two years ago this autumn, the Cambridge Rugby team came to Japan. 
After their first match with a Japanese university, they were being entertained 
at dinner in the university dining hall. With me were the scrum half, Spence, 
and Davis and Hitchcock and others. For dessert we had Japanese pears. 
Spence was delighted. What sort of fruit was it, he wanted to know. But he 
would have none of my answer. It was no pear, it was an apple. After all 
he was eating it, and he should know (his argument ran to empiricism). 
Besides, he said, the thing was the wrong shape for a pear. He was willing 
to admit my point only after I reminded him that, for all the difference in 
shape, the soccer ball and the Rugby ball are both very much footballs. 

There are indeed all sorts of food in the world. 


Ikeda Kiyoshi 
Translated by E. G. Seidensticker 
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the Standard of Living of Japan 
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I 


MID the general impoverishment of Asia, the pre-war Japanese economy 

was struggling slowly toward the level of the advanced Western countries. 

The process was set back twenty years by the war and the defeat. Today, 

ten years after the war, the per-capita share of the real national income has at 

length climbed back to the figure for about 1935. If we were to rely on figures 

alone, we would find that the total national income has increased enormously 

in the post-war inflation. In terms of real value, however, the total income for 

1951 was but little higher than the average 1934-1936 level, while the per- 

capita share reached the 1934-1936 level two years later, in 1953. Per-capita 

income in the 1953 fiscal year! stood at 67,577 yen. This would seem to re- 

present an increase of 322 times over the 1934-1936 level, but since the general 

price level had risen 311 times, the 1953 figure was in fact very nearly the same 
as that for 1934-1936—actually 3.8 per cent higher. 


TABLE 1: NATIONAL INCOME 


National Income Per-Capita Real Per- 
Year (Fiscal) (Billions! of yen) (Yen) Price Index Capita Income 
1934-1936 14.4 210 1.0 100 
1946 360.9 4,791 43.5 52 
1951 4,535.3 56,640 290.1 88 
1952 5,195.4 60,558 293.4 98 
1953 5,877.5 67,577 310.7 104 
1954 6,132.2 69,487 311.9 106 


1) The term “billion” is used in the American sense of a thousand millions. 


The japanese economy collapsed with the defeat. The per-capita income 
for 1946 was only half that for 1941, the year the Pacific War began (see Figure 
1). Recovery thereafter was swift, however, the national income increasing at 
an average yearly rate of 12.5 per cent between 1946 and 1953. When, in 1953, 
the per-capita income reached the 1934-1936 level, the rate of increase suddenly 
declined. The per-capita income for 1954 rose only 2 per cent over that for 
1953. Since the average rate of increase in real per-capita income before the 


1) The Japanese fiscal year, which begins in April and ends the following March, is used throughout 
this article except when international comparison makes the calendar year more appropriate. 
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war was also 2 per cent, we may say that the post-war growth repaired wartime 
damage, and that thereafter the economy returned to its normal rate of growth. 
The national income for 1954, according to the most recent calculations, was 
6,132 billion yen, or, in real value, 1.37 times the 1934-1936 figure, while per- 
capita income was 69,487 yen, 106 per cent of the pre-war figure. 

The total Japanese national income, calculated at the official dollar ex- 
change rate, was for the calendar year 1953 somewhat smaller than that of West 
Germany and somewhat larger than that of Italy. In terms of total income, 
Japan would probably rank among the first ten nations of the world. Per- 
capita income, however, falls far down on the list—probably below the median. 
The per-capita income of the United States for 1953 was 10.4 times that of 
Japan, again converted at the official dollar rate, while that of England was 
4.4 times, that of West Germany 2.7 times, and that of Italy 1.6 times. 


TABLE 2: COMPARATIVE PER-CAPITA INCOME OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(Calendar Year 1953) 


National Income! _ Dollar Equivalent Per Capita Index 

Country (Billions) (Billions) (Dollars) (Japan=— 100) 
United States $305.0 305.0 1,911 1,039 
United Kingdom £14.8 414 815 443 
West Germany DM 103.0 24.5 500 272 
Italy L. 8,967 14.3 301 164 
Japan 5,741 15.9 184 100 


1) United Nations Statistical Yearbook. 


Figure 1: Changes in Real Income (1934-36=100) 
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Japan is one of those countries whose economies may be termed semi- 
developed. Such countries are at present undergoing rapid economic develop- 
ment after the model of the advanced countries. The general level of the 
national income is lower than that for advanced countries, but the annual 
rate of increase is probably higher. While the supply of capital is low, capital 
accumulation is being pushed rapidly for increased production under a capital- 
ist economy. The portion of the national income that goes into investment 
is consequently large, and that diverted into consumption relatively small. 
These characteristics of the economy of a semi-developed country are all to 
be found in Japan. 

We have seen in Table 2 that the Japanese per-capita income is fairly 
low on the international scale. This is for the most part a result of the 
structure of the natiorial economy. It is a characteristic of semi-developed 
countries that the productive system depends largely on primitive industry, and 
especially on agriculture. Forty-five per cent of the Japanese labor force is in 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing. This figure is low in comparison with figures 
for the countries of Southeast Asia, where some 70 or 80 per cent of the labor 
force is in agriculture, but it is high when compared with the 40 per cent 
engaged in agriculture in Italy. It is moreover true that of all industries 
agriculture is the least productive and consequently brings the smallest returns. 
It follows that the income of a nation a high percentage of whose labor force 
is diverted into agriculture must necessarily be low. Although about half 
the Japanese labor force is engaged in primary industries, principally agri- 
culture, income from primary industries accounts for only a quarter of the 
national income (see Figure 2). The reason for the low productivity of Japa- 
nese agriculture in comparison with that of the advanced countries is that the 
population is dense, arable land is scarce, and farming must therefore be 
concentrated. When we investigate per-capita income by type of industry, we 
find that the gap between agriculture and other industries seems to be especially 
great in Japan. 


TABLE 3: PER-CAPITA INCOME COMPARED BY TYPE OF INDUSTRY 
Primary Secondary Tertiary 


Country Year All Industries Industries Industries _ Industries 
United States 1950 100 59 110 103 
United Kingdom _ 1951 100 109 98 101 
West Germany 1950 100 54 123 103 
Italy 7 1951 100 68 127 125 
Japan : 1950 100 54 147 140 


Note: The term “primary industries” includes agriculture, forestry and fishing; “secondary indus- 
tries,” mining, processing and construction; and “tertiary industries,” wholesale and retail trade, 
transport, services, government, etc. 


In manufacturing, and other branches of industries too, Japanese 
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productivity is extremely low when compared with that of the West. With 
Figure 2: Industrial Origin of National Income cap ital accumulation 
at a low level and 
natural resources few, 
much the same thing 


U.S.A. 1950 may be said of pro- 
ductivity even in 
U.K. 1951 modern industry in 


this country. It is a 


W.Germ. 1950 | = Bs characteristic of the 


Italy 1951 that both in manu- 
— facturing and in trade 
Yi ES the number of small 
businesses is extreme- 
ly large, and the num- 
ber of establishments 
relatively high in proportion to the number of workers. The scarcity of com- 
plete unemployment relative to the poverty of the economy has long been 
something of a riddle, but the explanation is that when a recession comes 
work is divided up among the working force in the semi-feudal family es- 
tablishment, ‘so that the completely unemployed worker of the modern type 
does not appear in large numbers. 

Japan’s position as a semi-developed country is also apparent from the 
pattern of distributive shares of the national income. Income from labor makes 
up 47 per cent of the total, while proprietors’ income or income of unincor- 
porated enterprises accounts for 40 per cent, an extremely high proportion. 
The explanation is that business organization is still not modernized, and the 
individual enterprise, in which capital and management are not yet fully 
separated, continues to play an important role in the economy. Of the pro- 
prietors’ income, 47 per cent is from farming, forestry and fishing, while 
merchandising and services also account for large proportions, 23 per cent and 
14 per cent respectively. 


TABLE 4: NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES (1953) 


Japan 1950 


Country Total Income Employees Proprietors Others 
United States 100 68.5 12.6 18.9 
United Kingdom 100 64.5 10.9 24.6 
Japan 100 47.1 40.0 12.9 
Perul 100 39.2 37.7 23.1 
1) 1962. 


Further evidence of the low level of economic development as a capitalist 
economy is to be found in the fact that inequalities in the distribution of income 
are relatively small and the gap between the rich and the poor is small. In 
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Japan no official statistics Figure 3: Lorenz Curve of Income Distribution 
exist of distribution of 
personal income by lass. 100% 
We have tried in Figure 3, ‘ ait 
however, to compare the “a 
distribution of wealth in 4 
Japan and in the United ‘ “ 
States by means of a 6o+ / 
Lorenz curve each 
country, based on material 
the Japanese Revenue Bureau 
(Kokuzeikyoku) gathered for / 
1951 by the sampling method, / 
and material the Board of 
Government of the American / 
Federal Reserve System 0 
gathered for 1952 by the 4 
same method. The ordinate ae 

indicates family units, the abscissa total income distributed to the family units. 
Both elements are expressed in percentages, and figures add up from low incomes 
to high. If the distribution of income were equal, 50 per cent of the family 
units would own 50 per cent of the total income, and the curve would become 
a 45-degree diagonal line. Distribution of income therefore is more nearly equal 
as the curve approaches such a line. It would appear that individual differences 
are less marked in Japan than in the United States. 

Another characteristic of the Japanese economy is that personal 
consumption makes up a relatively small part of the total expenditure. In the 
advanced countries of the West, consumption accounts for nearly 70 per cent 
of the total, while in Japan it comes to but a little over 60. The proportion 
that goes into capital accumulation, on the other hand, is 20 per cent or less 
in the advanced countries, while in Japan it is more than 25 per cent. Private 
capital accumulation alone accounts for 20 per cent. The expenditure pattern 
in West Germany, another defeated country, closely resembles that in Japan. 

TABLE 5: PATTERN OF NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES (1953) 


Family Units 


Country Total Personal Government Government Private 
Expenditure Consumption Expenditure Investment Investment 
United 100 63 23 14 
States 
United 100 67 19 5 9 
Kingdom 
West 100 56 17 27 
Germany 
Italy1 100 69 12 21 
Japan 100 62 10 8 20 


1) 1952. 
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A backward country must accumulate capital in its effort to overtake 
the advanced countries. This is particularly true of a country like Japan, whose 
capital accumulation was wiped out in a war said to have destroyed a fourth 
of the national wealth. In terms of real value, accumulated monetary savings 
in 1950 amounted to only 17 per cent of that for 1935. A long-range plan for 
controlling consumption is of course called for to overcome the shortage of 
capital accumulated and to compensate for war losses. Private investment 
before the war ranged between 10 and 15 per cent of the total national ex- 
penditure, while since the war it has ranged between 15 and 25 per cent, 
generally fluctuating slightly above or below 20 per cent. Total investment, 
including government investment, comes to some 30 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure. Sixty-five per cent of private investment goes into productive 
facilities, 25 per cent into stocks, and a scant 10 per cent into individual 
dwellings. 


TABLE 6: DISTRIBUTION OF JAPANESE NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


(Fiscal Year) 
Domestic 
Private Net Government 
Year Total Expenditure Personal Capital Foreign Expenditures 
Consumption Formation Investment 
1934-1936 100 65 16 0 19 
1946 100 70 16 -+ 18 
1951 100 56 23 4 17 
1952 100 61 19 1 19 
1953 100 62 19 0 19 
1954 100 64 15 2 19 


It is clear that, if the Japanese national income is low in comparison 
with that of the more developed countries, and if personal consumption occupies 
a relatively low portion of the whole expenditure, the level of personal con- 
sumption must be low. It is most dangerous and undesirable to compare levels 
of personal consumption by monetary equivalents, but, since the method does 
offer some indication of national differences, we have followed it with the 
results shown in Table 7. The per-capita share of that portion of the national 
expenditure that goes into personal consumption has in each case been converted 
into U.S. dollars at the official rate. 

Our calculations would seem to reveal that personal consumption in 
Japan is but a tenth that of the United States, less than a quarter that of 
England, and something like half that of Italy. Price levels and consumption 
habits differ, however, and it is rash to conclude immediately that because the 
money value of personal consumption for one country is but half that for 
another, the consumption itself is no more than half as great. There are 
considerable difficulties, moreover, in basing the calculations on official exchange 
rates. There can be no doubt that the level of personal consumption in Japan 
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TABLE 7: PERSONAL CONSUMPTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES (1953) 


Total Personal 
Country Consumption Per-Capita Dollar Equivalent Index 
(Billions) Consumption 
United States $229.8 1,440 1,440 1,043 
United Kingdom £11.03 216.9 607 440 
West Germany DM 75.31 1,537 366 265 
Italy1 L. 7,144 152,421 244 177 
Japan ¥4,291 49,497 138 100 


is lower than that of the advanced Western countries, but it is doubtful indeed 
whether the gap is so wide a one. In any case, international comparison of 
standards of living is an extremely difficult problem in theoretical economics, 
a problem on which a number of scholars are working. To avoid the pitfalls 
of comparison in monetary terms, they are for the most part seeking to compare 
commodity units directly. An example is the research of Dr. M. K. Bennett.1 

Dr. Bennett has selected sixteen indicators to determine the level of 
personal consumption of commodities, services, and durable goods, and added 
three balancing indicators (level of industrialization of the country, the extent 
to which domestic animals are used in farming, and an index showing the 
influence of climate on the level of consumption), bringing the total to nine- 
teen. For each of the nineteen, the country with the highest rating is given 
one hundred points, and the level of consumption determined for each country 
by averaging the nineteen scores. The results of this study, based chiefly on 
material covering twenty-nine countries for the years 1934 to 1938, are shown 
in part in, the following table. Per-capita national income figures are also 
quoted for reference purposes from USDS Point 4. 


TABLE 8: BENNETT’S INDEX OF THE LEVEL OF CONSUMPTION, 
AND INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF PER-CAPITA INCOME 


Per-Capita 
Rank Country Average Mark Index Dollar Income! 
1 United States 89.8 100 554 
2 Canada 724 81 389 
3 Australia 71.8 80 403 
4 United Kingdom 67.9 76 468 
5 Germany 55.7 62 520 
6 France 51.8 58 283 
7 Argentina 48.2 ° 54 218 
8 Czechoslovakia 42.3 47 134 
9 Cuba 37.3 42 98 
10 Japan 36.1 40 93 
ll Italy 35.6 40 140 
13 Spain 33.1 37 — 
14 U.SS.R. 30.2 34 158 
24 India 18.7 21 34 


1) 1939, based on USDS Point 4. 


1) “International Disparities in Consumption Levels,’ The American Economic Review, Vol. XLI (1951). 
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Thus we find the Japanese level of consumption on approximately the same 
level as that of Spain and Italy. Japan’s average mark for the nineteen 
indicators is 40 per cent of that of the United States, and the gap between the 
two countries is thus far smaller than money equivalents would suggest it to be. 

Dr. Bennett’s calculations have been the object of much criticism, but 
they do in any case contribute evidence that differences in consumption levels 
are not as extreme as monetary calculations have indicated. It is clear of course 
that since 1939, with a war in the intervening years, considerable changes have 
taken place in the order set by Dr. Bennett. Though it is a far from adequate 
technique, we have tried computing the average marks of Japan in comparison 
with those of the United States for 1953 on the basis of changes in per-capita 
income, computed in dollars. The results indicate that the Japanese average 
has now sunk to 23 per cent of the American average. Per-capita consumption 
converted into monetary equivalents, as we have already indicated, shows Japa- 
nese consumption to be but a tenth that of the United States. 


IV 


If, as we have indicated, Japanese consumption has fallen from before 
the war in comparison with that of the United States, that is because the 
American standard of living has risen greatly, while the Japanese level of 
consumption, like the national income, has but recently returned to ap- 
proximately the pre-war level. Real expenditure for consumption for fiscal 
years 1953 and 1954 is indicated in the following table. The figures are based 
on official statistics. 


TABLE 9: REAL EXPENDITURE FOR CONSUMPTION IN JAPAN 


Per-Capita Consumers’ Index of Real 
Year Consumption (Yen) Price Index Consumption 
1934-1936 160 1.0 100.0 Ss 
1953 50,763 295.1 107.5 
1954 53,149 303.7 109.4 


Official figures thus indicate that in 1952 the level of consumption 
returned to approximately the 1934-1936 level, while by 1954 it had shown a 
further rise of nearly 10 per cent. We may conjecture that the Japanese 
standard of living immediately after the war was less than half as high as before 
the war. The rise to 1952 was rapid, but with the business recession from 
late 1953, it levelled off and virtually came to a halt. 

Consumption in the country as a whole has thus climbed slightly higher 
than the pre-war level. When we compare urban and rural consumption, 
however, we note that the recovery process has not followed the same pattern 
for both. Figure 4, based on the estimation made by the Economic Planning 
Bureau (Keizai Kikaku-chd), would indicate that the farm household was the 
chief contributor to the rapid postwar recovery. The rural consumption level 
ran considerably ahead of the urban. It had reached the 1934-1936 level by 
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Figure 4: Changes in Personal Consumption Expenditures (1934-36=100) 
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\/ 
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1951 and risen some 40 per cent higher by 1954, while the urban level had by 
1954 barely reached the pre-war level. The city-dweller, at least, is not being 
completely unreasonable when he complains that, whatever statistics may in- 
dicate, he does not feel that his standard of living has recovered to the pre- 
war level. This does not mean, however, that the balance between the urban 
and the rural standard of living has been upset, but rather the reverse: that a 
pre-war unbalance has been redressed. Since it has been estimated that rural 
level of consumption before the war was but 60 or 70 per cent of that of urban, 
the recovery of the former to 137 per cent of the pre-war level, in comparison 
with the recovery of the latter to a bare 100 per cent, would indicate that at 
present no serious gap exists between the two. 


TABLE 10: URBAN AND RURAL HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE 
Monthly Expenditures 
R 


Year Urban Consum Level 
(Yen) (Yen) Urban Rural 

1934-1936 94.77 56.63 100 100 
1950 12,505 12,641 70 4 
1951 14,991 16,338 69 103 
1952 18,166 19,341 80 120 
1953 21,688 21,755 4 131 
1954 23,083 23,833 100 137 


Note: The urban household has 5 members; the national average for the rural family is 6.5 members 
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The view that consumption has climbed 10 per cent above the pre-war 
level is in general substantiated by the supply of commodities. The total per- 
capita supply of goods and services, as calculated by the Economic Planning 
Bureau, had by 1954 climbed to 111.5 per cent of the 1934-1936 level. Break- 
ing the total down into individual goods and services, however, we note a 
certain imbalance. Consumption of fuel and light and consumption of cultural 
goods have increased considerably (see Figure 5), while the supply of foods, 
especially staple foods, and housing has not yet reached the pre-war level. There 
are still pinches in the supply of basic commodities, in other words, and here we 
have another important reason why the urban consumer does not actually feel 
that the level of consumption has completely recovered. The falling off of the 
consumption of staple foods by a tenth has a particularly strong effect on the 
consumer’s feelings, as opposed to cold statistics. 

Housing conditions are worse than our statistics indicate. Housing losses 
in the war were enormous, and the shortage is estimated at three million houses 
as against seventeen million families in the country. Per-capita living space 
was 4 mats ( a mat is about 1.7 square meters) before the war, while today it is 
3.7 mats for the country as a whole, and only 3 mats for the large cities. This 
last figure, it must be added, includes inadequate and run-down dwellings, as well 
as buildings that would not have been used for housing before the war. 
Repairs were neglected during the war, and since the war the quality of facilities 
and materials has 
fallen. Though the 
supply of housing 1984-36=100 
based on mats per Per-capita Supply of Commodities in 1954 ( =100) 
capita is calculated 
at 92.1 per cent of Percent of 1934-36 Supply 
the pre-war figure, we 
therefore, the real 


| 

supply is considerably 
lower. Staple Foods 

A great change Now-Staple 
from before the war Foods 
has been the decline Clothing 
in the number of F 
houses for rent. 
Before the war, 70 Housing 


per cent of all houses 
were rented. Today 
the reverse is the 
case. Seventy per cent 


Note: Housing includes dwellings (index 92.1), plumbing, furniture and 
are owned houses, utensils. The item “Others” includes health and sanitation, transporta- 
and only 23 per tion and communications, education, entertainment, etc. 
cent are for rent (the 


remaining 7 per cent 
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are houses provided rent free). The renting out of houses is unprofitable in 
comparison with other businesses, and there is little prospect for new private 
construction for rent. The result is that the consumer who is looking for a 
house to rent finds that he must pay far more than the old renter who has long 
been renting at a fairly low rate, and that in addition he must pay extra-legal 
key money. If he does not relish this prospect, he of course borrows from the 
Government or from a private financial agency and buys his own house; but 
then, though he no longer has to pay rent, he must make a considerable outlay 
each month to pay back the loan with interest. Housing expenses appear in 
the normal household budget as no more than 5 per cent of the total, but as 
a matter of fact such expenses in the form of payments on loans for building 
or for key money are a major burden on the consumer. The housing problem 
has been since the defeat, and continues to be today, the most important single 
problem in the livelihood of the Japanese. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Economic Development of Japan 
Growth of Structural Change, 1868-1938 


By William W. Lockwood 


Princeton University Press, U.S.A., 1950, 16cm x 24.5em, 603 pages, $4.00 


INCE the war Japanese social scientists 
have been busily delving into Ameri- 
can subjects, and it appears that 
American scholars have been similarly oc- 
cupied with Japan. Dr. Lockwood’s book 
is a significant new addition to the list of 
American works on Japanese subjects. 
Published in 1954 by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, it is a large book of six 
hundred and three pages. As the subtitle 
indicates, it deals with the economic evolu- 
tion of Japan in the period between the 
Meiji Restoration and the Second World 
War. In particular, it examines and ana- 
lyzes the growth of Japanese capitalism in 
the light of the most recent economic 
theories. The book inevitably calls to mind 
E. Herbert Norman’s Japan’s Emergence as 
a Modern State (New York, 1940), to which 
it furnishes an interesting contrast. Dr. 
Norman’s approach was very close to Marx- 
ism, but his study was not superficial. He 
had the objective viewpoint of a non-Japa- 
nese, and he was equipped to make en- 
lightening comparisons with the modern 
history of Europe and America. His book 
consequently contained many features of 
value to Japanese students. Dr. Lockwood's 
book has many of the same good qualities 
as Doctor Norman's. Both writers, however, 
are n some respects guilty of what the 
ancient Chinese called “scratching the foot 
without removing the shoe.” 


Dr. Lockwood says in his preface that 
he began his research several years ago, 
concentrating on the international aspects 


of modern Japanese economic development. 
His book is composed of the following 
chapters: 
Chapter | Foundations of Industri- 
alism: The Meiji Era. 
” 2 Japan’s Economy in Tran- 
sition. 
"3 The Scale of Economic 
Growth. 
+=Technology. 
5 Capital. 
"6 Foreign Trade and Eco- 
nomic Growth-I 
~Foreign Trade and Eco- 
nomic Growth-II 
” 8 Structural Change: The 
Redirection of Demand. 
” 9 Structural Change: Em- 
ployment of Resources. 
” 10 The State and Economic 
Enterprise. 

In these chapters, each of which is 
composed of several sections, Japanese capi- 
talism is discussed exhaustively and from a 
number of different angles. There are 
many points on which the author shows an 
excellent grasp of his subject. I should like 
to note below a few that impressed me 
most as I read the book. 


In the opening pages the author says: 
“The speed with which Japan emerged from 
quasi-feudalism to become a modern state 
with a large sector of its economy organized 
along industrial, capitalistic lines is in 
striking contrast to the centuries of evolu- 
tionary growth characterizing the process in 
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the West.” He goes on to point out that 
the speed of change was necessary to make 
up for Japan’s tardy appearance on the 
modern scene. After all, he states, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
economy of Japan had been at about the 
same level of development as that of West- 
ern Europe at the end of the Middle Ages. 
When the Meiji Restoration occurred, the 
effect on the national economy was like 
the breaking of a dam. Elements of West- 
ern culture poured in, and modernization 
became a feverish process, though largely 
an imitative one. 

The above views are the same as those 
that have been expressed by myself and 
a number of other Japanese historians, and 
it is reassuring to hear them stated by a 
scholar versed in Western history. I was 
especially interested in Dr. Lockwood’s des- 
cription of late Tokugawa society as “quasi- 
feudalistic.” There are currently a number 
of divergent opinions among Japanese 
scholars concerning the social structure of 
this era. Some class it as pure feudalism, 
while others see in it an absolute monarchy, 
and still others regard it as somewhere 
between these two. No one to date, how- 
ever, has taken the same view as Dr. Lock- 
wood. His ideas on this subject will no 
doubt serve as a point of departure for 
new and interesting discussions. 

Dr. Lockwood uses many sources in 
discussing the depression and economic 
crisis that followed the First World War, 
but his evaluation of liberal and democratic 
tendencies during that epoch leaves some 
room for doubt. His opinion is stated as 
follows: “Meanwhile the rise of an urban 
proletariat and a middle class brought libe- 
ralizing and democratic trends in Japanese 
society. They appeared in education, in 
the press, and notably in _ politics... 
Through the growing power of the Diet, the 
business classes—especially big business—now 
gained influential representation in the for- 
mation of national policy. During these 
interwar years Japan achieved the fullest 
expression of constitutional democracy she 
had ever known, heavily qualified as it was 
by a still powerful feudal heritage.” This 


will no doubt call forth objections in pre- 
sent-day Japan, where there are many who 
consider that until the surrender of 1945 
the country was governed by the ancien 
régime and some who hold that the nation 
is still absolutism today. 

Dr. Lockwood discusses Japanese popu- 
lation in a number of places. He makes 
two specific points concerning the popula- 
tion question. The first.is that at the 
beginning of the period with which he is 
concerned the population was already dense 
in comparison with the area and mineral 
resources of the archipelago. The second is 
that when Japan came upon the modern 
scene, emigration, which might have served 
as a safety valve, was closed to the yellow 
races. Dr. Lockwood compares the density 
of population with that in other countries 
and concludes that overcrowding in Japan 
has had a tremendous effect not only on 
wage rates, but on individual and family 
psychology, inter-class relations, and national 
political policy. 

In my opinion, Dr. Lockwood’s com- 
ments on Japanese population deserve our 
wholehearted attention. Hitherto there 
has been a tendency on the part of Japanese 
social scientists to treat this problem only 
as a political matter. 

Accordingly, right-wing scholars have in 
the past used it as a justification for inva- 
sion of other countries, while a good number 
of the left-wing group have refused to take 
it up at all. Dr. Lockwood has the ad- 
vantage of not being involved in Japanese 
political movements. His point of view 
and his findings are therefore valuable to 
serious Japanese students. 


The above is no more than a frag- 
mentary view of Dr. Lockwood's book, 
which covers a wealth of other subjects on 
which I should like to touch were space 
available. In closing, I should like to ex- 
press the hope that this volume will soon 
be translated into Japanese so that all Japa- 
nese scholars will be able to take advantage 
of it. 


Tsuchiya Takao 
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Japanese Literature in the Meiji Era 
Compiled and edited by Okazaki Yoshie 
Translated and adapted by V. H. Viglielmo 


Obunsha, Tokyo, 1955, 646 pages, Index, 8 pages of plates, 4 in color 


(Centenary Cultural Council Series) 


E Centenary Cultural Council Series 

was undertaken in commemoration of 

the hundredth anniversary of the 1853 Perry 
expedition and is to consist, when fully 
published, of a fourteen-volume Cultural 
History of the Meiji Era (1868-1912) and a 
six-volume History of Japanese-American 
Cultural Relations (1853-1953). The two 
sets are eventually to appear both in the 
original Japanese and in an English trans- 
lation. The editorial committee has adopted 
the broadest possible definition of “culture” 
for both sets, causing them to embrace not 
only developments in literature and the fine 
arts, but also those in the natural sciences, 
social institutions, religion, thought, and 
manners and customs. The present volume 
consists of an introductory “General Survey 
of Meiji Literature,” followed by sections 
discussing each of the major literary depart- 
ments: fiction, poetry, drama, and expository 
writing. It is the first to be published of the 
translated English series, and as such is of 
special interest in indicating what is in store 
in future volumes and in calling forth sug- 
gestions for improving those not yet finished. 
So exhaustive a treatment as this of 
Japan’s modern cultural development cannot 
avoid offering the Western reader a hitherto 
undreamed-of wealth of information on an 
interesting subject and one _ insufficiently 
known to non-Japanese students. The pre- 
sent volume clearly shows that the com- 
mittee have exercised much care in choosing 
an editor and a translator both with thorough 
knowledge of the subject and that they have 
spared no expense in the selection of paper, 
type, and illustrations. But it would not 
do simply to applaud the handsomeness, 
inclusiveness, and general accuracy of the 
finished project, without mentioning several 


flaws that detract from its usefulness to 
Western readers. 

The book’s general organization suffers, 
first of all, from too literal adherence to 
the chronological limits set in the title. Is 
the Meiji period a truly meaningful unit 
for the presentation of Japanese cultural 
history to non-Japanese? The book de- 
monstrates time and again that it is not. 
As one example, Natsume Sdseki lived until 
1916; the publications of the last four years 
of his life, though not strictly speaking “of 
the Meiji period,” included some of his 
most significant works, utterly indispensable 
to an understanding of his career, yet here 
they are ignored. Even to Japanese readers, 
to whom the words “Meiji era” certainly 
have much associational content, such a 
practice must seem somewhat arbitrary; to 
a Western reader so truncated a treatment 
of movement after movement, author after 
author, is completely baffling. 

However, even granted that any sub- 
division of modern literary history involves 
some arbitrary exclusion of marginally 
pertinent material, it is hy no means sure 
that what remains here is organized to best 
advantage for understanding by foreign non- 
specialists. One pervading difficulty, es- 
pecially in the introduction and the section 
on fiction, is that authors and their works 
are fitted into movements whose labels—after 
the manner of nineteenth-century European 
criticism—are “classicism,” “romanticism,” 
“realism,” “naturalism,” “neo-idealism,” and 
the like. Much of the book, in fact, might 
be described as a history of these literary 
movements in Meiji Japan. Yet, the dis- 
tinguishing features of the movements are 
nowhere really explained and in the end 
are only poorly understood by the reader. 
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Terminology of the same kind is, of course, 
used to good purpose in describing much 
European literature of roughly the same 
period, for in that case it refers to well- 
defined movements consciously adhered to 
be their partisans. Hundreds of books 
besides Dr. Okazaki’s use these words with- 
out defining them. But the Naturalistic 
movement in the West is defined by enume- 
ration of the men and works that belonged 
to it, and is so understood by Western 
readers. To find out what is meant by 
French Naturalism, for instance, one can if 
one is pressed to it simply read a number 
of French Naturalistic novels. When Dr. 
Okazaki directs his work at a Japanese audi- 
ence able to read for themselves the books 
so labeled, they have the same recourse; but 
a Western reader is not so lucky. When he 
sees, for example, that one and the same 
novel of Higuchi Ichiy6 was apparently both 
“idealistic romantic” and “realistic”, he can 
only resign the struggle and conclude he 
will never understand. This is one un- 
fortunate result of giving these literary move- 
ments so central a place in the organization 
ot the book. Another is that it forces the 
editor to over-systematize his subject, making 
neat categories for things where none existed 
in fact. I see no objection to speaking of 
“Romantic” and “Naturalistic” Schools in 
Meiji Japan, for such movements existed, 
descended from and similar to _ their 
European counterparts, but what of the 
others? It seems from Dr. Okazaki’s descrip- 
tion of it that the “classicism” of early 
Meiji had virtually nothing in common 
with that of, say, Racine or of Lessing. Yet, 
Meiji literature is asserted to have exhibited 
something the editor calls “classicism.” The 
discovery that no Western “movement” is 
missing from the Meiji scene, which com- 
prehends all the classic Oriental elements 
as well, leads the editor in the closing para- 
graph of his general introduction to the 
statement that “this Meiji literature of ours 
is the most remarkable microcosm of univer- 
sal literature conceivable.” If “universal” 
here does not mean merely “eclectic”—that 
is, if one does not vitiate the definition of 
the word past the possibility of discussion 


—the statement from all the evidence that 
follows it is nonsense. 

The translation has not been sufficiently 
adapted for the English language reader. 
Such a task would not have been easy, even 
for a translator of Mr. Viglielmo’s consider- 
able credentials, but it would greatly have 
improved the translation. For one thing, 
in its present state, far too many references 
to things Japanese, requiring no explana- 
tion to a Japanese reader, remain to be 
puzzled out as best he can by the foreign 
student. The Western reader may be pre- 
sumed by now to know something of the 
background of kabuki, or to have access to 
sources explaining it, but can the same be 
said for shimpa, which figures heavily in the 
discussion of Meiji drama and which is 
nowhere described? (Also, by the way, 
where but on the back of the dust-jacket 
is it explained when the Meiji era was?) 
But even this is not the major difficulty; it 
is that the information that bulks largest 
in the book is simply not that that would 
be of most interest to a Western student of 
comparative literature or of Far Eastern 
civilization. What one would like to see is 
a guide to Meiji literature, the masterworks 
isolated and identified as such, and the other 
products relegated to less conspicuous posi- 
tions; what one finds instead js a card- 
catalogue-like profusion of names, dates, and 
titles in an arrangement equally difficult to 
digest or to remember, plus synopses that 
are at best poor substitutes for genuine 
descriptions of content. After all, to a 
Japanese reader, Dr. Okazaki’s book is at 
most merely a supplement to the literature 
it discusses; to a Westerner, it must for some 
years to come be considered a substitute, 
and for this role it is entirely unsuited. 

The translation, though it retains a 
strong flavor of Japanese syntax that a 
thorough reading by a competent editor 
could have corrected, is in general conscien- 
tious and accurate. The mountainous labor 
of transliterating Japanese personal names 
and book titles calls for special praise. 

The index leaves much to be desired, 
for it contains inaccuracies and fails to note 
items of major importance in the book. One 
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would think from it—to name only two 
random examples—that Inoue Tetsujiré had 
been ignored in the section on poetry and 


The Dwarf Pine 
By A. Irene Reiser 


that Kawakami Otojir6 was not mentioned 
at all. 


Herschel Webb 


Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont; Tokyo, Japan: 1955 


310 pp., $1.50 or ¥540 


N this book we find a rare attempt made 
by a non-Japanese writer to portray a 
middle-class Japanese family life with a 
completely Japanese background in the form 
of fiction. Apparently this is the first large- 
scale literary effort made by Miss Reiser who, 
as a missionary, had been engaged in church 
and school work since 1920 until recently 
—except during the war years—in Kanazawa, 
“the Ogawa City” where this story takes 
place. 

“The Dwarf Pine” symbolizes the 
heroine who is born with three fingers 
missing from her right hand, and it is 
around this deformity, considered as a sign 
of misfortune and ill omen for her and her 
family, that the story of her life unfolds 
itself. Midori Matsuda is born into a well- 
to-do family in the provincial town of 
“Ogawa,” where her father’s elder brother, 
the head of the main Matsuda family, is an 
influential businessman. The deformity of 
the first-born fills this otherwise happy 
occasion with sorrow and drives Midori’s 
father to seek comfort with a geisha, whom 
he had met once before. Unable to be 
separated from her, the father mortgages 
his fortune to make the geisha his mistress, 
This results in a financial decline of Midori’s 
family and, when discovered, invites anger 
from the elder brother who disowns him. 
Her mother represents a typical Japanese 
wife of the pre-war days—faithful and 
obedient, who is wholly resigned to this fate 
and does not in any way try to change the 
situation. It is in such an environment that 
Midori is brought up, feeling lonely and 
unwanted. And she, too, becomes haunted 
by the superstition, first started by the 
midwife attending her birth, that all these 


misfortunes, including the deaths of her 
father and later of her younger brother, are 
due to her deformity. Believing that she 
will bring ill fortune to all those who enter 
into her life, she hesitates to accept the 
extended hand of a young man, whom she 
learns to love, until the very last page of 
the book. Suddenly all her fears melt away 
and the tragic story ends with a happy note. 

The author skilfully weaves into the 
story a good description of school life and 
social customs in pre-war Japan—the reading 
by the school principal of the Imperial 
Rescript on Education, excursions to Tokyo 
and Ise, a week’s suspension from school 
because Midori attends a meeting which 
includes boys, the New Year celebrations, 
the housecleaning day, the arranged marriage 
of the Matsuda’s maid and the deference 
shown to the male child in the family. Miss 
Reiser does not stretch her imagination at 
the expense of authenticity or try to make 
life appear merely exotic to please Western 
readers, a mistake which foreign writers are 
sometimes tempted to commit. In fact it 
is this presentation of the Japanese back- 
ground rather than the development of the 
story, which I think would have more ap- 
peal to Westerners, unfamiliar with life in 
Japan. 

The reader will be disappointed, how- 
ever, if he tries to look for the reactions of 
young Japanese men and women to the 
changing tides of the 1930’s—which forms 
the background of Midori’s youth. Except 
the two who appear only very briefly, Miss 
Reiser’s characters are almost completely 
non-political, unaffected by the rapid his- 
torical changes of the time. The setting of 
the drama is authentic, but there is nothing 
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to indicate that it does take place in that 
particular period, except when Ken, Midori’s 
lover, mentions the Shanghai incident and 
leaves for China as a soldier. 

The drama itself is rather weak if the 
author is trying to show not only how a 
person suffers from a superstition but also 
how she learns to overcome it. Aside from 
Ken’s determination to marry the girl, which 
is made clear only at the very end of tne 
book, there is not much which might have 
influenced Midori to discard her fears of 
evil omens and face life with hope at last. 


Japan’s Decision to Surrender 
By Robert J. C. Butow 


The encouraging remark made by her dying 
cousin, who has found peace in the Bible, 
hardly impresses the reader as sufficient to 
change the outlook of a girl whose docile 
attitude has been moulded by an environ- 
ment ridden by superstition. 

But despite these limitations, the book 
is perhaps worth reading to those non-Japa- 
nese to whom Japanese culture is quite alien. 
At least, this is a part of the soil upon which 
modern Japan stands. 


Matsuoka Yoko 


Foreworded by Edwin O. Reischauer, Stanford University Press, U.S.A., 1954 


16cm x 24.5em, 259 pages, $4.00 


recall a saying to the effect that a back- 

ward glance shows only the evanescence 
of a dream. Although in that bygone 
era ten years ago when the war ended, I 
played a part, small as it was, in the great 
tragedy of the Japanese nation, I find my 
recollections nontheless dream-like and un- 
certain. Dates, times, the sequence of 
events, all are hopelessly confused in my 
mind; but, reading this book by Dr. Robert 
J. C. Butow of Stanford University, the 
events of those days have come back to 
me like a panorama. Even for a Japanese 
this is an invaluable historical record. 

Of course “it is not for the vanquished 
leader to talk of battles”, so it may be only 
human nature that the losing side should 
not wish to write the history of a lost war, 
no more than the vanquished nation would 
wish to read it, preferring as far as possible 
to forget. Even though ten years have 
passed since the war’s end, books in Japa- 
nese on the details thereof, compiled on a 
firm basis of historical fact, have yet for 
the most part to make their appearance. 
It is an exaggeration, of course, to say that 
there are none at all. Even on my own 
small bookshelf there stand such books as 
Takagi Sdkichi’s “Taiheiy6 Senshi” (History 
of the Pacific War), Niwa Fumio’s “Nippon 
Yaburetari” (Japan Defeated), Dr. Shimo- 


mura Hiroshi’s “Shiisen Hishi” (Secret His- 
tory of the War’s End), Shigemitsu Mamoru’s 
“Showa no Doran” (Showa, Years of Up- 
heaval), the late Tégé Shigenori’s “Jidai no 
Ichimen” (An Aspect of the Times), and 
also the Life of Konoye Fumimaro, and the 
“Shiisen Shiroku” (Historical Record of the 
Termination of the War) compiled by 
the Foreign Ministry—all of which are 
works describing events from the beginning 
to the end of the war. All these books, 
however, with the exception of the last- 
mentioned “Shiisen Shiroku”, are by way of 
being the memoirs of individuals, and I 
cannot, moreover, escape the impression that 
they are inclined to overemphasize, as is 
but human nature, the points that they 
personally played in the drama of the war's 
end. It is certain, to say the least, that these 
books were not written with the purpose of 
collecting all possible historical material, 
examining it from every angle, and provid- 
ing an authoritative work on the war's end. 
In this respect the Foreign Ministry's “Shii- 
sen Shiroku” has gathered the material 
fairly comprehensively, but has made no 
attempt at all at classification, throwing the 
data together anyhow, as it were. 

Speaking with this in mind, I feel it 
is no exaggeration to call Dr. Butow’s work 
an “authoritative history of the termina- 
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tion of the war”, that puts together with 
great skill the events from the preparations 
to end the war until the Cabinet decision 
to terminate hostilities, derived from the 
most accurate sources and examined with 
true objectivity from a historian’s viewpoint. 

In those days—when diplomatic chan- 
nels were virtually in a state of paralysis— 
as head of the Overseas Section of the 
Domei News Agency, I was in charge of 
the task of reporting to the Government 
Authorities and to the Army on foreign 
news obtained from Morse code broadcasts, 
and conversely of communicating to foreign 
countries through similar broadcasts the 
position of the Japanese Government. In 
particular from about the middle of July 
almost every morning at five I used to visit 
and compare notes with Chief Secretary 
Sakomizu at the Prime Minister's Residence. 
In this connection although I was behind 
the scenes, as it were, from the time that 
the Potsdam Declaration was issued until the 
15th of August, I still feel upon reading 
Dr. Butow’s book as if I had just learnt— 
to give one example—of the circumstances 
under which the War Minister’s proclama- 
tion of August 10th was issued. (op. cit. 
p- 182) 

The outstanding features of this work 
are its very thorough use of evidence 
brought out at the Military Tribunal for 
the Far East and of testimony taken from 
persons concerned by the Occupation au- 
thorities, and the fact that it gives both 
sides of the picture, not only making use 
of Japanese sources, but also quoting suita- 
bly from Secretary of State James Byrnes’ 
“Speaking Frankly” and other related works 
on the American and United Nations side. 
It appears that the writer knows Japanese 
well and has a most inclusive and accurate 
knowledge of materials in Japanese relating 
to his subject. 

This does not mean that as a Japanese 
I have nothing of which to complain. Dr. 
Butow doubtless intends to adopt an ex- 
tremely impartial and objective viewpoint, 
but I wonder if he might not have taken 
the Japanese point of view a little more 
into consideration in describing the national 


tragedy of the Japanese people? lor ex- 
ample, the author follows popular «pinion 
in adopting the view that the words “mo- 
kusatsu suru”, used to refer to the Potsdam 
Declaration by the then Prime Minister, 
Admiral Suzuki Kantaré, were a careless 
mistake, “a wise man’s slip”. And he still 
appears to feel some doubt about the con- 
temporary translation of “mokusatsu suru” 
as “ignore” by the Doémei News Agency— 
which I feel to be a specious argument. 
Did the heads of the three states—England, 
America, and Russia—assembled at Potsdam 
really intend to have the Japanese Govern- 
ment accept the declaration? If so, should 
it not have been shown in strict secrecy to 
the Japanese through some normal diplo- 
matic route, such as the representative of a 
neutral country? Besides the very words of 
the declaration being rather high-handed, 
they were scattered all over the world by 
radio, so that the Japanese Government, 
still prosecuting the war on one hand, was 
driven into a position making it most dif- 
ficult to accept even though it wished to 
do so. In consequence, leaving the Prime 
Minister’s declaration of “mokusatsu” out 
of the question, I cannot help inferring that 
it was the intention of these three nations 
to continue the war as steadily as possible, 
and also that the Soviet Government had 
already decided to enter the conflict. There- 
fore to seize on the word “mokusatsu” like 
a giant-killer, and use it to justify every- 
thing from dropping atomic bombs on Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki and slaughtering 
numerous innocent citizens to the pretext 
for entering the war implicit in the Soviet 
Government's declaration of August 8th, is 
not, I feel, the right way to interpret history. 

But since Dr. Butow’s purpose is to 
give an objective account of the events of 
those days based on historical fact, we must 
probably concede that it is asking too much 
to wish him to include the thinking and 
the pathos of the Japanese people. We 
should like to see some understanding of 
the Japanese state of mind in those days; 
but it probably cannot be expressed in 
writing, unless a Japanese should describe 
it using such a work as this for reference. 


Hasegawa Saiji 
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CHRONOLOGY 
September to November, 1955 


Foreign Minister Shigemitsu calls for Japan’s entry into the United Nations 
and relaxation of the trade embargo against Communist China at a luncheon 
given in New York by the Japanese Chamber of Commerce of New York and 
the Far East American Council of Commerce and Industry. 

Thirty-six Japanese repatriated from Russia aboard the Hokut6 Maru arrive 
in Maizuru. 

The Shigemitsu-Dulles communiqué implying future commitment to send 
Japanese forces overseas raises widespread controversy in Japan. 

A Japanese Diet mission arrives in Moscow for a three-week tour of Russia. 

International General Electric announces in Tokyo that General Electric 
Co, is ready to offer nuclear research reactors to Japan. 

Agriculture and Forestry Minister Kono Ichiré discusses a new surplus farm 
product purchase with U.S. Undersecretary of State for Economic Affairs 
Samuel C. Waugh. 

The Liberal Party opposes the Philippine formula for $800 million re- 
parations. 

The Japanese Embassy in Washington says the U.S. State Department has 
reaffirmed that Foreign Minister Shigemitsu did not enter into any agree- 
ment to send Japanese forces overseas. 

Daiei film “Ugetsu Monogatari” wins the David Selznick Golden Laurel 
Award for 1955 at the Edinburgh Film Festival. 

The reconstruction of the famed Kinkakuji, the “Golden Pavilion,” destroyed 
by fire in July, 1950, is completed. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry warns industries, includ- 
ing the hog bristle industry, that the granting of export licences for any of 
35 items to be sold to the U.S. may be suspended if there is any doubt 
regarding the maker’s statement that the raw materials are not of Communist 
Chinese or North Korean origin. 

Jose B. Laurel, Jr., Speaker of the Philippine House of Representatives, 
arrives in Japan for a visit. 

The Soviet delegation in London delivers to the Japanese negotiating team 
a list of 1,365 Japanese held by Russia. 

The Japan-Thailand Cultural Agreement, signed on April 4, becomes 
effective. 

Fourteenth Russo-Japanese meeting held in London. Soviet Ambassador 
Malik opposes the Japanese proposal for an international conference to deter- 
mine rights to the Kurile Islands and South Sakhalin. 

A 14member top management team of the Japan Productivity Center 
headed by Ishizaka Taizd, president of the Tokyo Shibaura Electric Works 
and director of the JPC, leaves for a five-week tour of the U.S. 

The Japan Red Cross cables a request to the North Korean Red Cross to 
repatriate Japanese detained in North Korea. 

Finance Minister Ichimada Hisato leaves to attend the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank Conference in Istanbul. 

Japan delivers to the United Nations its ratification of the conventions on 
tourism and on the suppression of illicit drug traffic. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu returns from the U.S. and denies the charge 
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that he committed Japanese troops for overseas use. 

The six-day International Symposium on the Algebraic Number Theory 
opens in Tokyo. 

Anglo-Japanese trade and payments talks formally reopened in Tokyo. 

The Japan Teachers’ Union prepares a nationwide attack on the Demo- 
cratic Party after its demand for a retraction of a Democratic Party pamphlet 
on the “alarming textbook situation” is rejected. 

The Foreign Office confirms it approved a U.S. request to permit Chinese 
Nationalist Army officers and military personnel from other Asian countries 
receiving U.S. aid to enter Japan for training at U.S. military bases here. 

Japan formally admitted into the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), by unanimous vote, but 14 countries invoke Article 35 to refuse 
application of GATT to Japan. 

Thirty-three policemen and five townspeople are injured in a clash at Suna- 
kawa when a Government survey team supported by the police attempts co 
begin a survey of the area aimed at an expansion of the Tachikawa US. 
Air Base. 

Fifteenth Russo-Japanese meeting held in London. Japanese chief negotiator 
Matsumoto expresses shock at the Soviet faiiure to account for over 11,000 
Japanese who are listed by the Japanese Government as missing. 

Government survey at Sunakawa is continued as the opposing townspeople 
and sympathizing union members abandon their resistance by force. 

An advance team of 19 members of a 62-man Japanese business mission 
leaves Tokyo for Peiping via Hongkong at the invitation of the Communist 
Chinese International Trade Promotion Committee. 

The Foreign Office, at the instruction of Prime Minister Hatoyama, orders 
Matsumoto Shunichi, chief Japanese negotiator in the London talks with 
Russia, to return home for instructions. 

Speaker of the Philippine House of Representatives Jose B. Laurel, Jr. 
calls on Foreign Minister Shigemitsu and urges an early settlement of the 
$800 million Philippine reparations formula, which, he said, was final. 

A Government survey team is blocked by 200 residents at the Otakane US. 
firing range. 

Sixteen shipping companies are given Government approval for the con- 
struction of 19 ships under the Government’s 11th shipbuilding program. 

Six Japanese scholars receive West German decorations from Ambassador 
Hans Kroll in Tokyo for promoting cultural relations. 

The vanguard of an 1l-member Japanese business mission to Russia leaves 
for Moscow via Paris by air. 

The Finance Ministry, in a white paper on national economy, declares the 
tax rate is too high and opposes public bonds. 

Soviet Communist Party First Secretary Nikita Khrushchev tells Japanese 
Diet mission in Moscow that Russia is willing to make minor concessions to 
Japan, including the return of Habomai and Shikotan Islands, for undisclosed 
minor considerations by Japan in the Russo-Japanese negotiations. 

The North Korea Red Cross cables agreement to hold repatriation talks 
with Japan Red Cross representatives at Pyongyang or Sinuiju. 

The Economic Planning Board explains a three-year atomic energy plan 
for the construction of six atomic reactors. 

Famed violinist Mischa Elman arrives for a concert tour. 

The Japan Science Council’s Steering Committee decides that Japan will 
participate in world-wide scientific observations to be carried out during the 
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1957 International Geophysical Year by sending scientific expeditions to 


the Antarctic, and accepts the Asahi Shimbun’s offer to provide the expeditions 
with all necessary equipment and supplies. 


Typhoon No. 22 sweeps Kyiishii and Western Japan causing $1 deaths and 


considerable damage. 


Ambassador Iguchi Sadao and acting U.S. Deputy Undersecretary of State 


for Economic Affairs Thorsten Kalijarvi initial in Washington the second 


agreement for the purchase of surplus American farm products ($65,800,000 
worth of wheat, barley, corn, cotton and tobacco). 

The Japan-Philippine trade agreement is extended for four months to the 
end of January, 1956 (signed originally on May 18, 1950, and extended 15 
times). 

The 15-day sixth session of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council opens in 
Tokyo. 

Matsumoto Shunichi, chief Japanese negotiator at the Russo-Japanese talks 
in London, returns to Tokyo for consultations. 

First postwar national census (eighth since the first census in 1920) is taken. 

Fire in the center of Niigata City destroys 926 houses and buildings and 
leaves 5,919 persons homeless. 

The Japan-Mexico Cultural Agreement, signed in October last year, comes 
into effect with the exchange of ratification documents in Tokyo. 

Dr. Giuseppe Tucci, professor of Indian and Far Eastern philosophy and 
religions at the University of Rome, arrives for a visit as a Japanese Govern- 
ment guest. 

Two Netherlands Government representatives arrive in Tokyo to begin 
talks on wartime compensation claims by Dutch nationals. 

The Japan Council of Science’s International Geophysical Year Research 
Liaison Committee decides to conduct oceanographic surveys with other 
countries during the 1957-58 International Geophysical Year in addition to 
observations in the Antarctic. 

Japan-Netherlands negotiations for $27,500,000 war damage claims open im 
Tokyo. 

Japan and Iran exchange notes confirming that the Japan-Iran Treaty of 
Amity of October, 1939, is still valid. 

Typhoon No. 25 sweeps near the Pacific Coast of Japan, killing four and 
causing some damage. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry asks the Finance Ministry 
for ¥5,177,400,000 for research on the peaceful use of atomic energy in 
fiscal 1956. 

The Japan Socialist Party is re-established with the reunion of the Left- 
Wing and Right-Wing parties after a split lasting four years. Suzuki Mosa- 
burd is elected party chairman and Asanuma Inejir6é is chosen secretary- 
general of the new party. 

The U.S. Army places the “Honest John” rocket and launcher on public 
display at Camp Drake. 

Management and labour representatives of the Japan Productivity Center's 
Heavy Electrical Industry team leave for a six-week study tour in the U.S. 

International Trade and Industry Minister Ishibashi Tanzan and Postal 
Services Minister Matsuda Takechiyo leave to represent Japan at the Colombo 
Plan Consultative Committee meeting in Singapore. 

The Japanese business delegation signs contracts amounting to more than 
£12,000,000 in Peiping with Communist Chinese trade firms. Two protocols 
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on barter and exchange trade are also signed. 

The four-month-old Anglo-Japanese payments and trade negotiations are 
concluded in Tokyo with official notes to extend the payments agreement for 
11 months until the end of September, 1956, and a six-month trade arrange- 
ment, under which Japan is to appropriate £127,500,000 in foreign exchange 
for imports from the sterling area. 

The Japanese Diet mission and Communist Chinese People’s Congress sign 
a communiqué calling for the normalisation of diplomatic relations. 

UNESCO's International Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences convenes 
in Tokyo. 

Japan and Burma exchange notes agreeing on terms for implementing 
their reparations and economic agreement. 

Katsumata Seiichi, chairman of the Socialist Party’s Diet Policy Committee, 
leaves to explain the party’s foreign policy to U.S. leaders. 

Japan and Italy sign documents in Rome ending, on Jan. 14, 1956, the 
present Italo-Japanese Trade and Payments Arrangements based on an open 
account formula and agree to conduct trade thereafter on a cash basis. 

Cabinet approves the new Anglo-Japanese Trade and Payments Arrange- 
ments signed on Oct. 17. 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank completes arrangements to permit the 
financing of export to Japan of up to $60,000,000 worth of cotton. 

Unions at 10 major cotton spinning companies go on an indefinite strike 
for increased pay. 

Typhoon No. 26 causes five deaths and damage in the Kinki area. 

Seven-day Far East Conference on Work for the Blind opens in Tokyo. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu receives a U.S. note expressing approval of 
Japan’s claim for the return of the South Kuriles from Russia. 

Liberal Party calls on the Government to demand the immediate repatria- 
tion of Japanese nationals in Russia and the return of the entire South 
Kuriles, including Etorofu and Kunashiri Islands, and that the peace treaty 
be concluded after the settlement of all pending issues. 

Economic Planning Board Director General Takasaki Tatsunosuke leaves 
as head of the Japanese delegation to the GATT General Assembly to be 
held in Geneva from Oct. 27. 

A 15-member Japanese medical mission leaves for an inspection tour of 
Communist China. 

The six-day International Conference on Planned Parenthood opens in 
Tokyo. 

An agreement for a $5,300,000 World Bank loan to the Yawata Iron and 
Stecl Company is signed in Washington. 

Japan recognises Premier Ngo Dinh Diem as Chief of State of South 
Vietnam. 

Defense Board submits defense budget requirements to the Finance Ministry 
and calls for an increase of 20,937 men in the three self-defence forces. 

The Japan-Chile Peace Treaty, signed in San Francisco on Sept. 8, 1951, 
becomes effective 

Dr. Alexander I. Oparin, Soviet biochemist, arrives in Tokyo at the invita- 
tion of the Japan Biochemical Society. 

Takahashi Michitoshi of the Japanese delegation in London hands to 
Nikolai Belokhvostikov, Soviet Charge d’Affaires, a list of 385 Japanese na- 
tionals who are still living in Russia and asks that their whereabouts and 
present conditions be reported. 
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The 2nd annual International North Pacific Fisheries Commission (Japan, 
U.S. and Canada) meets in Tokyo. 

American Atoms-for-Peace Exhibit opens in Tokyo. 

Cotton spinning strike finally ended. 

About 100 policemen and demonstrators injured when Government sur- 
veyors, supported by police, make their fourth attempt to survey the Sunakawa 
area for the proposed expansion of the Tachikawa U.S. Air Base. 

Communist China announces it is ready to repatriate 134 Japanese na- 
tionals, including four war criminals. 

U.S. Army holds first test firing of the “Honest John” rocket at the Fuji 
maneuver grounds in Shizuoka Prefecture. 

Third Japan-American Pacific Coast Mayors’ Conference opens in Yokohama. 

Foreign Office reveals the Japanese and British governments have exchanged 
their respective drafts of a proposed Anglo-Japanese Commerce and Navigation 
Agreement. 

Head of the Philippine Mission in Japan Jose Imperial calls on Prime 
Minister Hatoyama and conveys P.I. chief reparations negotiator Felino 
Neri’s request that the reparations issue be settled at an early date. 

Japanese-Australian discussions on a new air agreement open in Tokyo. 

Governments of Singapore and Malaya agree to lift the postwar ban on 
the entry of Japanese nationals and firms for permanent residence. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party established at a merger convention in Tokyo. 
The new party holds 299 seats in the 467-member House of Representatives 
and 118 seats in the 250-member House of Councillors. Hatoyama_ Ichird, 
Ogata Taketora, Miki Bukichi and Ono Bamboku are elected to the four- 
member Proxy Committee which is to direct the party. 

A Japan-U.S. Atomic Energy Co-operation Agreement, aimed at promoting 
the peaceful use of atomic energy, is signed in Washington. 

Thirtieth anniversary of universal male suffrage and tenth anniversary of 
female suffrage in Japan commemorated. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry moves to impose more 
stringent restrictions on exports of all types of cotton yarn and textiles to 
the U.S. as strong complaints are voiced by American industry and business 
representatives that Japanese cotton textiles are flooding the American market. 

U.S. Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks says the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion will continue its opposition to legislative quotas on imports of textiles 
from Japan. He made the statement after conferring with President Eisen- 
hower on the mounting concern shown by the U.S. textile industry over 
increasing imports from Japan. 

The South Korean Government threatens to shoot and sink Japanese boats 
if they violate the “Rhee Line.” 

Foreign Vice-Minister Kadowaki Suemitsu asks the head of the South Korean 
Mission, Kim Yong Shik, to clarify the report that South Korea has threatened 
to shoot and sink Japanese boats. 

One hundred and fifty-six Communist Chinese refuse to board the repatria- 
tion ship Kéan Maru leaving Maizuru. 

The Second Hatoyama Cabinet resigns en bloc to prepare for the opening 
of the 23rd extraordinary Diet session the next day and formation of a Third 
Hatoyama Cabinet. 

North American Aviation Co. announces it has signed a contract with the 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Reorganised, Ltd., which will manufacture the 
F-85 jet fighter-bomber in Nagoya. 
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The 23rd extraordinary Dict session convenes and designates Hatoyama 
Ichiré of the Liberal-Democratic Party as Prime Minister. Members of the 
Third Hatoyama Cabinet are named, and attestation ceremonies are held in 
the Imperial Palace. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama says his new Cabinet has three major objectives: 
revision of the Constitution, reorganisation of the administrative structure 
and revision of the tax system. He also hopes for the early conclusion of 
the Russo-Japanese negotiations, speedy settlement of the Philippine repara- 
tions question and normalisation of relations with South Korea. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry announces that no 
more applications for the export of cotton goods to the U.S. will be accepted 
for some time until a control system for such exports is adopted. 

Resumption of diplomatic relations, severed during World War II, between 
Japan and Guatemala is officially announced in Guatemala City. 

Forcign Office publishes new economic diplomacy draft emphasising closer 
co-operation with Southeast Asian and Near and Middle East countries based 
on co-operation with the United States. 

Forcign Minister Shigemitsu and visiting Italian Foreign Minister Gaetano 
Martino issue a joint communiqué pledging efforts to increase Italo-Japanese 
economic and cultural co-operation. 

Japan-India air agreement, initialed on April 2, is formally signed in New 
Delhi. 

Professor Nagata Takeshi of Tokyo University is tentatively named by the 
Japan Science Council’s special committee on the Antarctic expedition to 
head the Japanese expedition during the 1957-58 International Geophysical 
Year. 

South Korean President Syngman Rhee strongly denounces Japan as “a 
warlike and aggressive nation which wants to occupy Korea militarily.” 

Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer, Commander-in-Chicf, U.S. Far East and United Nations 
Commands, sends sharply-worded letter to S6hyO (General Council of Japanese 
Labour Unions) which had sent a letter protesting against American bases in 
Japan. 

South Korea President Syngman Rhee bitterly attacks Japan and says there 
is no immediate prospect of improved relations. 

Extremely high radioactivity of rain reported during the week in most 
areas of Japan is believed a result of the Sovict nuclear test explosions. A 
28,000 count per minute in one liter of rainwater is reported in Fukuoka. 

Japan, the U.S., Russia and Canada open a Four-Power Fur Seal Conference 
in Washington. 

Ten children die and nearly 900 stricken by a strange disease which is 
not identified but which is spreading with epidemic-like speed in Kyishi 
and Shikoku. 

Japan and Australia initial a civil air agreement in Tokyo. 

Second “Honest John” rocket firing test is held near Chitose, Hakkaido. 
About 900 labor unionists participate in a minor demonstration protesting 
the test. 

Japan-West Germany trade talks are broken off for the second time after 
six weeks of negotiations in Bonn. 
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